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THE 



FOEEST HOUSE. 



In those happy youthful days, said Theodore, 
when the sky seems bluer, the leaves greener, 
when the rush of the mountain streams sounds 
sweeter in the ear, and the waters of their lakes 
seem glassier and more transparent, when all 
nature is clothed in our eyes with a mysterious 
charm, when every object we behold speaks to us 
of love, of art, and poetry — at that happy age I 
was wandering alone through the great forest of 
Hundsriick. 

At that time I had not learned to reason on 
my impressions : I welcomed happiness wherever 
and however it presented itself, without discus- 
sion. Everything around me seemed instinct with 
life and sentiment— everything, the stones, the 
trees, the moss, the flowers. And if, at a turn in 
the road, some old oak had suddenly addressed 
me, I should not have been greatly surprised. 
6 Mr. Oak,' I should have said, * Theodore 
> B 



2 TEE FOREST HOUSE. 

Kichter, landscape painter of Dnsseldorf, salutes 
you. He sees with pleasure that you have 
deigned to break your long silence in his favour. 
Let us talk of this sublime nature around us, our 
great earthly mother ; you must have stored up 
a whole host of ideas on this important subject. 
What do you think of the soul of nature, Mr. 
Oak?' 

Such was my simple faith, my childlike con- 
fidence and enthusiasm ; and as for the rest, the 
Almighty had favoured me with one of those wiry, 
vigorous, sober constitutions which bid defiance 
alike to privations and fatigue. 

I wandered on from hamlet to hamlet, from one 
forester's house to another, whistling, singing, 
making my observations at random, without any 
fixed aim, led onwards by my fancy, always in 
search of some retreat still more remote, more 
secluded, more embowered in foliage than any 
I had yet seen, where no sound should meet the 
ear but the rustling of the leaves and the mur- 
mur of the stream over its pebbly bed. 

One morning, long before daybreak, I had left 
the hostelry of the Swan, at Firmasens, intend- 
ing to cross the wooded heights of the Eoth- 
alps, and thus reach the village of Wolfthal. 
The gargon had wakened me at two o'clock, 
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agreeably to my directions, for in that region of 
country, towards the end of August, it is much 
pleasanter to do your walking by night. After 
nine o'clock in the morning the sun's rays, re- 
flected from the almost perpendicular sides of the 
deep valleys, become insupportable 

Behold me, then, tramping on through the 
shades of night, my short shooting vest tightly 
buckled round my waist, my knapsack strapped 
on my shoulders, and my stick in my hand. I 
walked at a brisk pace ; vineyard succeeded to vine- 
yard, hemp-field to hemp-field, till at length the 
pinewoods began to appear, intersected here and 
there with steep paths or glades, down which the 
pale moon threw long tremulous lines of light. 

The exhilaration produced by the rapid walk, 
the deep silence which reigned around, the chirp 
of a bird startled from amid the foliage, the 
quick patter of a squirrel over the fallen leaves 
on its way to drink at a neighbouring spring, 
the stars twinkling over the tall tree tops, the 
distant murmur of the stream at the bottom of 
the gorge, the occasional halt to take breath, to 
listen for a moment and light one's pipe, then 
the fresh start, the increasing sound of the 
torrent, warning you that you must soon cross its 
waters on some prostrate trunk, or leap from 

B 2 



4 THE FOREST HOUSE. 

stone to stone amid the foaming current, the 
first notes of the thrush whistling from the top- 
most branch of a lofty pine as if to announce, 
4 Yonder, far away, I see a light — the day is 
breaking ! ' and at last the pale dawn, the first 
ruddy blush on the horizon, against which the 
dark outline of the wood stands out so sharply — 
all these thousand varying impressions led me on 
insensibly to the dawn of day. 

Towards five o'clock I emerged on the other 
side of the Bothalps, about three leagues from 
Firmasens, into a narrow winding gorge, which 
ought to have been called the Gorge of the Water- 
wagtails, so much did this little bird, with its 
bluish gray wings, black head, and long white 
tail, abound in it. 

I shall never forget the feeling of freshness 
and delight which I experienced at the sight of 
this secluded spot. Down far below, a little 
mountain stream, as pure as crystal, galloped 
over its bed of greenish pebbles ; on the right, 
the face of the declivity was clothed with a dense 
forest of birch which stretched upwards as far 
as the eye could reach ; on the left, underneath 
the dark canopy of pines, wound along a sandy 
road, or rather track, now hollowed into deep 
ruts, and again dotted on the surface with pro- 
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jecting masses of rock, polished to a silvery 
brightness by the heavy wheels of the mountain 
carts. Many a time have I said to myself, when 
travelling between Creuznach and Pirmasens, 
that the little oxen with their curly heads, 
slobbering mouths, drooping necks, and haggard 
eyes, whose task it is to drag the enormous trunks 
of oak or beech which have been felled by the 
wood-cutter, must have often felt their sturdy 
spines bend like a whip before they carved out 
such furrows in the solid granite. 

Below the road the slopes were clothed thickly 
with heather, interspersed with beds of broom in 
full flower; lower down a few brambles made 
their appearance ; lower still a tiny spring darted 
out here and there from the hill-side and made 
its way downwards amidst a thick carpet of fresh 
tufted watercress. 

Those who, in their youthful days, have had the 
good fortune to meet with such a spot in the forest 
depths, at the hour when nature emerges from 
her dewy bath and drapes herself with sunlight ; 
when the golden rays penetrate through the foliage 
and dart their tongues of fire even into the 
deepest recesses of the woods ; when the moss, the 
honeysuckle, and the whole tribe of climbing 
plants, send up a light cloud of vapour as the 
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heat reaches them, and blend their perfumes 
together beneath the leafy dome of the forest ; 
when the blue and green titmouse wheels and 
flutters around the branches in his search for the 
tiny insects on which he feeds ; when the thrush, 
the bullfinch, and the blackbird fly down to the 
streamlet and drink with swelling throats, as they 
hover on quivering wings over the foam of the 
tiny cascades; when flocks of plundering jays 
flap their way in Indian file over the lofty tree 
tops with noisy caw, directing their flight to the 
wild cherry-trees — at the hour, in a word, when 
every object is radiant with love, with light, and 
life — those, and those alone who have seen 
nature in such a garb can understand the ecstasy 
of delight I felt. 

I sat down on the projecting root of an old 
moss-covered oak, with my stick between my 
knees, and for a full hour I gave myself up, 
childlike, to aimless and endless reveries. 

Sometimes, stretching myself at full length on 
the ground, with my elbow resting on the mossy 
cushion, and my eyelids closed, I listened to the 
vague, widespread murmur of the universe around 
me. The hum of some early bee or the chirp of 
a grasshopper, at distant intervals, were the only 
sounds which broke in on my endless daydreams. 
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Sometimes, half opening my eyes, I saw above 
me the gnarled branches of the oak with their 
leafy drapery standing out in fantastic shapes 
against the blue sky. Something moved amidst 
the dark foliage — it was a squirrel with bushy 
tail twisting and turning amongst the branches, 
and spying with his little bead-like eyes in all 
directions ; or else a woodpecker, with his great 
yellow claws buried in the worm-eaten bark, 
attacking the old tree with rapid and vigorous 
blows of his horny bill ; or some other marvellous 
spectacle of the like kind. 

Then I closed my eyes once more, quite dazzled, 
and saw all these things over again in my mind's 
eye as if reflected in a mirror. 

Far off, in the extreme distance, the bleating 
of a doe could be heard calling her fawn, and 
I pictured her to myself bounding along the lofty 
peaks of the Bothalps, stopping at times to listen 
and snuff up the breeze. 

As the sxm mounted higher in the heavens, the 
hum of the insects grew louder, whilst the melan- 
choly cry of the cuckoo, repeating incessantly to 
the echoes his two unvarying notes, marked the 
time as it were for this grand concert. 

In the midst of these reveries, a shrill note, 
very slightly modulated, and evidently a long way 
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off, struck incessantly on my ear. Ever since I 
had halted at the foot of the old oak I had heard 
this sound occasionally, but had paid little or no 
attention to it ; by degrees, however, I began to 
distinguish it from the other confused murmurs 
of the forest, and said to myself, 4 It is the 
whistle of a bird-catcher ; his cottage can't be far 
off. There must be some forester's house in the 
neighbourhood.' I rose and cast a glance around 
at the surrounding heights. To the right of the 
glen no object of the kind was visible ; as far as 
the eye could reach nothing was to be seen but 
a succession of peaks and valleys, wooded crests, 
and deep ravines, heaped together in inextricable 
confusion ; but on the left, near the summit of the 
hill, I speedily discovered an overhanging roof, 
the little dormer windows and white chimneys of 
which glanced brightly out between the innumer- 
able spear-like tops of the pines. It was a full 
half-hour's walk to the spot, but this did not 
hinder me from uttering a hearty ejaculation of 
thankfulness to God for all His mercies. 

For, let me tell you, it is no light matter in 
the depths of the forest to know where you can 
sit down comfortably before a morsel of bread 
and a flask of Kirschenwasser. I therefore 
buckled on my knapsack again, and set out in 
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high spirits, following the path which seemed to 
lead to the welcome resting-place. 

For some minutes longer the bird-catcher 
continued his insinuating appeals, then suddenly 
the sounds stopped altogether. Towards seven 
o'clock the smaller birds have finished their 
morning repaBt, and the daylight, becoming 
stronger every minute, enables them to discover 
their enemy even through the thick foliage of 
his bower of branches. It is time for him to 
lift his lime-twigs and be off. 

I was making these reflections as I proceeded 
on my way, and regretting that I had not set 
out earlier, when, about fifty or sixty yards to 
the right, at the further end of a sort of opening 
or glade in the forest, the bird-catcher came into 
view, a benevolent looking old forester, tall, thin, 
and wiry, dressed in a short blue linen blouse, 
his large game-bag slung over his shoulders, his 
metal plate or badge on his breast, and his little 
pointed cap with upturned peak over one ear. 
He was busily occupied in taking up his twigs, 
and at first I saw nothing but his great round 
shoulders and long muscular wiry legs cased in 
high gaiters of brown linen fastened with a row 
of bone buttons and mounting up till they met 
his blouse ; but after a little, as he turned round, 
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I had a view of his strongly marked profile, re- 
sembling somewhat that of an old pointer, with 
the gray eyes half concealed beneath their heavy 
lids, the drooping eyes, great white moustache, 
and snow-white eyebrows. It was eminently an 
honest face, a little grave perhaps, a little dreamy, 
a little childish even ; but something about the 
thick neck, covered behind with silvery hair, and 
the flash of the eyes from out of their deep orbits 
corrected what might , have been deemed at first 
sight the too weakly good-natured expression of 
his face. And if his great back seemed too 
rounded for strength or symmetry, the shoulders 
appertaining to it were so broad that an observer 
could not help feeling a sort of respect for the 
old forester. 

He moved now to the right, now to the left, 
without suspecting in the least that he was ob- 
served, sometimes in the broad sunlight, some- 
times in the shadow of the foliage, stooping and 
stretching — in short, perfectly at his ease. As I 
stood looking at him from below, leaning on my 
stick in the middle of the forest path T*was 
climbing, I thought what a capital picture he 
would make seen thus under the luminous 
canopy of branchwork overhead. In the society 
of our fellow-men there is always more or less of 
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constraint or affectation. Even in a village inn, 
with his elbow on the table and the glass in his 
hand, the labourer or artisan to some extent acts 
a part ; but in the solitude of the woods, when 
we feel ourselves alone — completely alone — then 
for the first time we are really ourselves. 

After taking up his twigs, he wrapped them 
carefully in a piece of oiled linen, and then, with 
one knee on the ground, began to string together 
his tomtits, redbreasts, bullfinches, blackbirds, and 
thrushes by their bills, the larger birds at the 
bottom and the smaller at the top, in a sort of 
garland or festoon. From time to time he held 
up the chaplet to see if the birds were properly 
arranged, smoothing their plumage and adjusting 
their tails with evident satisfaction, actuated no 
doubt by an inherent love of symmetry and the 
harmonious distribution of colours. At last, after 
carefully arranging his chaplet of singing-birds, 
he half opened his game-bag and dropped it in ; 
then, rising from, his knee, he gave a glance at 
the sim to see how the day was progressing, 
hitched his bag round over his shoulders, and 
picking up his thick holly stick which was lying 
beside him, he directed his steps towards the 
path where I was standing. 

Then for the first time he perceived me, and 
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for a moment his features assumed an expression 
of watchfulness and distrust, suggested doubtless 
by his function as guardian of the forest; but 
insensibly the knitted brow relaxed, and his gray 
eyes twinkled good humouredly. 

■' Hallo I ' cried he in French, but with a funny 
German accent, 4 1 didn't expect there was any 
one just so near me. Glad to see you in the 
Hundsriick, sir. How goes it with you ?' 

4 Oh ! tolerably well, thank you,' replied I in 
the same language. 

4 Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' laughed the good man, 4 you 
are French, I perceive. I saw that at the first 
glance.' 

And bringing his hand up to his little cap 
with an air that smacked of the old soldier : 

4 Am I not right ? Aren't you a Frenchman ? ' 

4 Not altogether. I am from Dusseldorf.' 

4 Ah! from Dusseldorf. No matter,' said he, 
felling back into the German dialect, 4 you are 
a fine hearty young fellow all the same.' 

Then, laying his hand on my shoulder with a 
kindly gesture, 4 You haven't a light about you, 
have you ? I left my flint and steel at home, and 
I shouldn't be sorry to have a smoke just now.' 

4 With pleasure, sir.' 

I handed him the flint, steel, and tinder. He 
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brought out a little black clay pipe from beneath 
his blouse, and clenching it between his teeth, 
began to strike a light. 

' You must have been early on the road this 
morning,' resumed he. 

4 Yes, I have come from Pirmasens.' 

4 It's three good leagues from here to Pirmasens. 
You must have started about three o'clock.' 

4 I left at two ; but I stopped for an hour in 
the valley yonder.' 

4 Ah, yes, near the source of the Vellerst. And, 
if I may make so free, you are going to — ' 

4 Oh ! I go everywhere — I am only strolling 
about, seeing anything that is to be seen.' 

4 You are not in the timber way ? ' 

4 No, I am a painter.' 

4 A painter ? Ah ! good — a capital trade that ; 
a man can earn three or four crowns a day by 
doing nothing but walking about with his hands 
in his pockets. We have had painters in this 
country before now. I have seen several during 
the thirty years I have been here. It's a good 
business. Thank you, sir, it will do very well 
now.' 

He was sending great clouds of smoke into the 
air, and had resumed his stick which he had 
leaned against a tree. 
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We pursued our way together towards the 
forest house, he striding along in front with 
measured step and rounded back, and I following 
behind, full of cheerful anticipations of rest and 
food. 

The sun, which had risen above the tree tops, 
was now blazing down on us in full force, and 
this, with the steepness of the path, made the 
ascent no trifling matter. Now and then 
immense vistas opened on our left, disclosing 
valley after valley in endless succession, inter- 
spersed with deep gorges and bluish mountain 
peaks, the whole sinking away gradually to the 
banks of the Rhine, beyond which the dusty 
plains stretched backwards until they met the 
sky. 

'What a magnificent country!* exclaimed I, 
stopping in front of one of these superb landscapes. 

We were on the summit of the hill, buried up 
to the middle in the tall heather, while millions 
of insects hovered about us. 

At my exclamation the old forester stopped, 
and fixing his piercing gaze on the distant view, 
replied gravely : 

6 Yes, that's true, sir. I have by far the best 
district of the whole mountains up to Neustadt. 
Everyone who has seen the country, even his 
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honour the forester-in-chief, says it is very fine. 
See, look yonder — that is the Losser running over 
the bed of rocks. Do you see that white line ? 
That's foam. You should see that near at hand, 
sir. You should hear the noise it makes at the 
melting of the snows towards the end of April ; 
it's as grand as the thunder among the mountains 
in a great storm. And then look up yonder at 
that height covered with flowering heath and 
broom — that is the Waldhorn. At this season 
the flowers are beginning to fade, but to see it in 
spring you would say it was one great nosegay 
reaching into the skies. And then there is the 
Birckenstein ; if you are fond of curiosities you 
should not forget to take a look at it ; all the 
learned folks, and we have one or two of them 
here every year,. never fail to pay it a visit on 
account of the old inscriptions on the stones.' 

4 Then it is a ruin ? ' 

'Yes, an old wall or two built on the solid 
rocks, and half buried amongst nettles and 
briars — a regular owl's nest. For my part, I 
prefer the Losser, the Krapenfeltz, the Waldhorn ; 
but, as the French say, everyone to his own taste 
and his own colours. We have all kinds here, 
forests, groves, copses, thickets of brushwood and 
bramble, rocks, caverns, waterfalls, rivers.' 
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' Then you have no lakes ? ' said I to the honest 
fellow. 

' Lakes I ' replied he, as if astonished at my 
question : * yes, we have one behind the Losser, 
a real lake a league round, deep and dark, 
surrounded by the lofty rocks and tall pinewoods 
of the Veierachlbss. We call it the Lake of the 
Wild Counts.' 

His head sank on his breast, and he appeared 
to reflect for a few seconds, then suddenly shak- 
ing his head, and without adding a word, he pro- 
ceeded on his way. It seemed to me that the 
old forester, but just now so proud to do the 
honours of his mountain region, had all at once 
become thoughtful and melancholy, and, as if 
infected with this change of mood, I plodded on 
behind him in a meditative frame of mind. 
Meanwhile, with stooping shoulders, and assisting 
himself with his thick holly stick, he strode 
onwards with a pensive air, taking such immense 
steps that his long legs seemed to split up beneath 
his blouse half-way up hia back. 

The forest house now began to come into view 
between the trees, situated in the midst of a green 
meadow on the slope of the hill. Down below in 
tho valley Ihe river could be seen following all 
the -undulations of the mountain side. Higher 
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up the glen was an orchard of fruit trees ; then 
came a few fields of arable land, with a little 
garden surrounded by a dry stone wall; and lastly, 
placed on a sort of terrace, with its back resting 
on the forest, the old forester's dwelling, neatly 
whitewashed, so as partially to conceal the ravages 
of time and weather. On the ground floor there 
were three windows and the door ; four on the 
first floor with little hexagonal panes of glass ; 
and above them four attic windows standing out 
from the steep roof of brown tiles. 

On the side next the forest, in the direction in 
which we were coming, projected an old worm- 
eaten wooden gallery with carved balustrade,access 
to which was obtained by an exterior flight of 
steps resting against the wall. On either side was 
s* a trellis covered with long creepers of vine and 

honeysuckle, the foliage of which was trained in 
graceful festoons underneath the projecting roof. 
Peeping through this leafy wall the little black 
window panes glittered in the shade. On the 
wall of the kitchen garden was perched a cock 
surrounded by his hens ; the moss-grown roof was 
covered with a dense flock of pigeons ; on the river 
a flotilla of ducks was sailing proudly; while from 
the threshold of the old dwelling the eye took in 
at one sweep the sloping side of the glen, the 
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entire valley beneath, and, beyond, an immense 
extent of forest, which stretched away until lost 
to view in the distance. 

A little beyond the house and resting against 
it was the barn, seen in profile, with the grain- 
loft above and the large waggon entrance below. 
In the centre of the folding doors a sparrow-hawk 
was nailed up, the fleecy plumage of which was 
carried away piecemeal by the passing breeze. 
It seemed to have the effect of banishing the 
tribe of petty winged plunderers, especially the 
sparrows, an intelligent race that understand 
right well the language of symbols. 

Farther on still, in the same line, were the 
stables and pigsties, forming a row of low 
sloping sheds. To the right of the house was 
the fountain with its weather-stained watering 
trough ; and, behind it, the large projecting oven 
and bakehouse. Nothing can be conceived more 
quiet or peaceful than this woodland abode, thus 
lost as it were amidst the solitude of the moun- 
tains ; its very look had a sort of charm about it 
that cannot be described ; you felt as if you could 
spend all your life there. 

Two old sporting dogs, the one a terrier of a 
foxy colour, bandy legged and fat, with snub nose 
and large hanging ears, the other a sort of stag- 
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hound, tall, wiry, and thin, bounded forward to 
meet us. A young girl who was hanging out 
clothes to dry in the gallery, seeing the dogs 
scampering off, looked up. 

The old forester smiled at her and quickened 
his pace. 

4 This is your house then ? ' said I. 

4 Yes, this is my home.' 

4 Can vou allow me to break a crust of bread 
and drink a glass of wine under your roof?' 

4 Why of course I can ! If woodrangers sent 
away travellers from their door here in the forest, 
what inn could they go to ? You are heartily 
welcome, sir.' 

We had now reached the wicker gate of the 
little garden. The dogs were capering and 
jumping about us, and the young girl waved a 
welcome to us with her hand from the gallery. 
Having crossed the garden, a second gate admitted 
us into the farmyard, and the forester, turning 
towards me, said in a hearty, cheerful tone : 

4 You are now at the house of Frantz Honeck 
woodranger to the Grand Duke Ludwig. Walk 
into the sitting-room ; I have but to lay aside 
my bag and take off my gaiters, and I am at your 
service.' 

As he spoke we were passing along a little hall, 

c 2 
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and the good man pushed open the door of a low 
square whitewashed apartment. Banged around 
the walls were a number of beech chairs, the flat 
backs ornamented with a heart cut out of the 
solid wood. A tall cupboard of walnut wood, 
with polished steel hinges and lock, and supported 
on four rounded knobs, a Nuremberg clock at the 
farther end, a pyramid shaped metal stove in a 
corner to the right, and a deal table, with cross 
legs in the form of an X, opposite the little shady 
windows, completed the furniture of the apart- 
ment. On the table were already placed a loaf 
of bread and two goblets. 

'Sit down and make yourself comfortable,* 
repeated the old ranger ; 6 1 .shall be back in a 
moment.' 

And he left the room. 

I heard him entering the adjoining apartment. 
Thus left alone, I proceeded to disencumber my- 
self of my knapsack, delighted to find myself in 
such comfortable quarters. The dogs snuffed 
about under the tables and benches. 

4 Louise ! Louise t 9 exclaimed old Frantz from 
the next room. I heard his heavy shoes creaking 
on the boarded floor. The young girl passed in 
front of the windows, and her pretty rosy-cheeked 
face pushed aside the branches of the honey- 
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suckle to look into the apartment. I bowed, and, 
blushing, she withdrew her head hastily. 

' Louise ! ' repeated the old man. 

4 Here I am, grandfather ; here I am,' replied 
she in a sweet musical voice, running along the 
hall. 

Then I heard the whole conversation. 

'There is a traveller, a fine young fellow, to 
breakfast with us. You had better draw a 
pitcher of white wine and lay two plates.' 

4 Yes, grandfather.' 

* And get me my woollen vest and my sabots. 
I had a good take of thrushes this morning, and 
of tomtits too. They are for the Swan Hotel 
at Pirmasens. When Kasper comes back send 
him in.' 

4 He is on the hill herding the cattle, grand- 
father ; shall I call him ? ' 

4 No, it will be time enough in an hour.' 

Every word reached me as distinctly as the 
notes of a bell. Outside the dogs were bark- 
ing, the fowls cackling, the foliage rustled 
against the little window panes — all was light, 
freshness, and verdure. 

I laid my knapsack on the table and sat down, 
thinking how happy it would be to live there 
always, without any care but that of earning one's 
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daily bread. 'What a delightful life !' I said to 
myself; 'how one drinks in this delicious air, 
how the heart swells, and the chest expands! 
This old Frantz now is as stout and hearty as one 
of his own oaks, in spite of his seventy years. 
And how pretty his granddaughter is ! ' 

I had scarcely time to make these reflections 
when the old man, in his knitted vest and great 
fur-lined sabots, entered the room laughing and 
exclaiming : 

4 Here I am, you see ! My work is over for this 
morning. I was afoot before you, sir; at four 
o'clock I had already made my inspection of the 
cuttings. We shall now rest ourselves a little 
and have a glass of wine and another pipe to- 
gether. Ah! there is no end of those pipes! 
But, tell me, would you like to change your 
clothes ? I can take you to my room.' 

* No, thank you, Father Frantz,' replied I ; 4 I 
require nothing but a little rest and food.' 

This title, Father Frantz, seemed to delight 
the good man. His eyes twinkled. 

4 It's quite true that my name is Frantz,' said 
he, 4 and that I am old enough to be your father, 
and even your grandfather. If it's no offence, 
may I ask your age ? ' 

4 1 shall soon be twenty-two.' 
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'Twenty-two! At twenty-two I was making 
my first campaign against the republican General 
Custine. At one blow he passed over us like a 
whirlwind and fell upon Mayence. Then we 
made our way into the mountains. They sent 
Hoche, Kleber, and Marceau against us, and 
the end of it was that they divided us into 
four departments, and we all set out together 
arm-in-arm to conquer Italy. We had become 
Frenchmen without knowing why or where- 
fore.' 

The old forester gave a quiet laugh, his eyes 
twinkled, and glancing up at three muskets 
which was suspended above the door : 

'There!' said he, pointing to a cavalry car- 
bine, close to the ceiling, 'that is what I may 
call my first sweetheart; we roamed about the 
world together from the year — ' 

But at this moment the little Louise entered 
the room, carrying in one hand a pitcher of 
white wine, and in the other a home-made cheese 
on a handsome China plate ornamented with 
large red flowers. Father Frantz stopped sud- 
denly, thinking perhaps that it was not becom- 
ing in him to talk of his old sweethearts before 
his granddaughter. 

Louise might have been sixteen. She was 
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exquisitely fair, with hair of the lightest auburn, 
of middle height, and beautifully formed. She 
had a high forehead, blue eyes, straight nose, 
slightly turned up at the end, delicately shaped 
nostrils, full red lips, in form like a Cupid's bow, 
and as fresh and dewy as two ripe cherries, and 
a timid and artless expression. She wore a skirt 
of blue linen with broad white stripes, supported 
by shoulder-straps, the usual dress of the women 
of the Hundsriick. The sleeves of her chemise 
came down no farther than her elbow, displaying 
her plump rounded arms, a little embrowned 
by the sun and air. It would be impossible 
to imagine a more gentle, artless, innocent 
creature, and I felt that the actresses of Vienna 
or Berlin who play the parts of village maidens 
might have taken a lesson from her with ad- 
vantage. 

Father Frantz seated himself at the end of 
the table, looking quite proud and gratified, 
Louise placed the jug and plate on the table 
without saying a word. I sat silent and 
thoughtful. Going out for a moment, she re- 
turned again with two snow-white napkins and 
two knives. Then she was again leaving the 
room, when the old forester, raising his voice, 
said: 
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4 Stay here, Louise, stay with us; one would 
think you were afraid of this gentleman. And 
yet I'm sure he would not like to frighten you. 
By the by, what is your name ? I never once 
thought of asking you before.' 

' My name is Theodore Bichter.' 

* Well, Mr. Theodore, if you feel peckish, take 
a knife and let us eat a morsel together.' 

Louise had seated herself shyly beside the 
stove, giving a stolen glance now and then in 
our direction. 

4 Yes, he's a painter,' resumed Father Honeck, 
plying his jaws evidently with a good appetite. 
4 And, now that I recollect, there was a captain 
in our regiment — the 6th Dragoons — by the 
name of Pfersdorf, who was a painter also. He 
painted battles chiefly. The balls might whistle 
about his ears, the cannon might roar, but he 
painted away quietly all the same. And when 
the order was given to advance, Pfersdorf slipped 
his paper into a long tin case, seized his sabre, 
and mounted his horse. I saw that myself. He 
was an Alsacian from the neighbourhood of 
Wissembourg. I fancy he was made a captain 
in the gendarmerie afterwards. But that's a long 
time ago. It seems like a dream. Your health, 
Mr. Theodore.' 
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6 And yours also, Father Frantz.' 

'If you would kindly show us some of your 
paintings,' resumed the old forester, « we would 
take it as a great favour; would we not, 
Louise ? ' 

4 Oh, yes, grandfather,' said the young girl, 
6 1 never saw any paintings.' 

For some minutes past the idea of taking up 
my abode in the forester's house, and making 
studies in the neighbourhood, had been passing 
through my mind, but I was uncertain how to 
broach this delicate subject. The opportunity 
now offered itself. 

' Why, Father Frantz,' I exclaimed, * I shall be 
most happy; but I warn you beforehand that 
I have very little worth looking at. I have 
nothing but some sketches and studies. I would 
require a fortnight or three weeks to put them 
into shape. Mine are not paintings, but only 
drawings.' 

6 No matter, show us what you have.' 

6 Certainly, with pleasure.' 

I unbuckled my knapsack. 

* What I am going to show you is the neigh- 
bourhood of Pirmasens ; but what is the neigh- 
bourhood of Pirmasens compared with your 
mountains ? Your Waldhorn, your Krapenfeltz, 
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that is what I should like to paint — that is 
scenery indeed ! ' 

Father Honeck at first did not say a word. 
He gravely took the drawing which I handed 
to him — the high town, and the new church, 
with a background of mountains. I had tinted 
it slightly with water colour. 

The worthy man, after looking at it for a 
few minutes with raised eyebrows and strained 
features, holding it near the window in order to 
catch the light, said gravely : 

4 That, sir, is wonderfully handsome. That 
will do ! That will do ! ' 

And he looked at me with a kind and fatherly 
air. 

' Yes, that is very like. It is right well done. 
I would know every place in it. Louise, come 
this way — take a look at that. Stay, look at 
it from this side. Isn't that exactly the old 
market-place, with the old fruit-seller Catherine 
at the corner? And see, there's Froelig the 
grocer's, and there's the principal front of the 
church, and there's Spieg the baker's shop ! In 
short, everything is there — everything : he hasn't 
forgotten a single thing. That blue mountain 
behind is the Altenberg — I fancy I can see it ! 
It's beautiful ! ' 
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Louise, who was standing on tiptoe behind the 
good man, and peeping over his shoulder, 
seemed struck with wonder ; she did not utter a 
word, but when the old forester asked her : 

* What do you think of that, Louise ?' 

' I think as you do, grandfather,' said she in a 
low voice, i it is very beautiful !' 

'Yes,' exclaimed the good man, raising his 
head and looking me full in the face ; ' I never 
believed you could do anything like that. I 
thought to myself, this young fellow is only 
roaming about to enjoy the fresh air. Now I 
see you know something. But houses and 
churches, do you see, are much easier to paint 
than the woods. If I were you I would only 
paint houses. Since you have hit the thing 
so well, I would stick to it always. It is 
surer.' 

Then, smiling at the simplicity of the good 
man, I handed him a little oil painting which I 
had finished at Hornbach, representing a sunrise 
on the outskirts of the Howald. If the sketch 
had pleased him, he now seemed fairly enraptured, 
and it was only after a few minutes of rapt 
contemplation that he looked up from it and 
said : 

6 Did you do that ? It is a miracle — a perfect 
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miracle. You can see the sun behind the trees, 
you can see the trees themselves, and can tell 
quite well whether they are birch trees, beeches, 
or oaks. If you did that, Mr. Theodore, I 
respect you.' 

4 And if I were to propose to you, Father 
Frantz,' said I to him, 'to stay here for a few 
days, paying you of course for my board, in 
order to see the neighbourhood and paint it, 
would you show me to the door V 

The old man coloured up. 

' Listen,' said he : ' you are a fine young fellow, 
you require to see this country, which is the 
finest part of the whole mountains, and I would 
consider myself a churlish hound to refuse you. 
You shall take share of whatever we have : eggs 
milk, cheese, with now and then a hare: you 
shall have his honour the chief forester's room, 
as he will not be here this year; but as for 
anything else, you will understand that I cannot 
possibly take any money from you.' 

'And why so?' 

4 No, no, it can't be; if you were Sebstock 
the contractor, or Evig the timber merchant, or 

any other man of that kind, it might do well 
enough.' 

4 But, Father Frantz—' 
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4 No, no, I won't receive a sou. I am not an 
innkeeper. But — ' 

Here the worthy man appeared to hesitate. 

4 But,' continued he, 'you could perhaps — no, 
I dare not ask that — it is too much.' 

4 Come, tell me what you are thinking of.' 

He glanced towards Louise, colouring more 
and more, and at last he said : 

4 That child, Mr. Theodore, would she be very 
difficult to paint?' 

At these words Louise lost countenance. 

4 Oh, grandfather!' stammered she. 

4 Stop!' exclaimed the good man, with out- 
stretched arm, 4 don't imagine that I mean a large 
picture ; no, no, on a little piece of paper, say 
about the size of my hand. Listen, Louise : in 
thirty or forty years, when you are quite gray, 
it will be very nice to see yourself as a young 
girl again. For my part, I won't make any 
secret of it, Mr. Theodore, if I could see myself 
once more as a dragoon, with my cap on one ear 
and my sabre by my side, in my green tunic and 
long boots, I would feel very proud.' 

4 What, Father Honeck, is that all ?' exclaimed 
I. 4 Why that's a very simple matter.' 

4 Then you accept my offer ?' 

4 Accept it ! Not only will I paint Miss Louise 
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on a handsome canvas, but I would like to paint 
you too, in this arm-chair, with your fowling- 
piece between your knees, and wearing your long 
gaiters and thick-soled shoes ; Miss Louise stand- 
ing, and resting her hand on the back of your 
chair ; and, to make the thing more complete, we 
will put that old fellow into the picture too.' 

And I pointed to the stag-hound lying stretched 
at full length on the floor, his muzzle between 
his paws, and his eyelids closed. 

The old ranger looked at me with moistened 
eyes. 

'I knew right well you were a good young 
fellow,' said he, after a moment's silence. 'It 
will please me greatly to be along with my 
granddaughter ; then she will see me always as I 
am now, and if she ever gets married and there 
are any little children she can say to them : " See, 
there is grandfather Frantz — that is just how he 
looked.'" 

At this instant Louise left the room. The old 
forester, turning his head towards the door, made 
as if he would have called her back; but his 
voice was husky and he gave up the attempt. A 
few moments afterwards, having given one or two 
coughs behind his hand, he resumed, pointing to 
the dog : 
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'That's a good hound, Mr, Theodore ; I don't 
say anything to the contrary ; he has both scent 
and speed. But there are many as good as he. If 
it is all the same to you, we will put the other 
one into the picture.' 

He gave a call on his whistle; the terrier 
bounded into the room from the passage. The 
other dog had risen also at the summons, and 
both came forward, wagging their tails, and laid 
their muzzles on their master's knees. 

'Yes, they are both good dogs,' said he, 
stroking their heads. 'Fox has many good 
qualities; he holds the scent well notwith- 
standing his great age ; I would wrong him if I 
said otherwise. But if you want to see a rare 
animal, look at Waldine. She has as fine a nose, 
and even finer than the other ; she is biddable, 
she never gives up, she is everything that a good 
sporting dog ought to be. But all that is a mere 
nothing, Mr. Theodore ; what we should look for 
in animals is good sense, reason.' 

4 How do you mean ? Good sense V 

4 Yes, that's the principal thing in animals as in 
men. When a dog allows himself to be deceived by 
the cunning of a fox or a hare, when he follows 
his nose blindly, when he hasn't judgment 
enough to see and know a double or a false 
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scent, or any other such trick, when he doesn't 
profit by experience but always commits the 
same faults, then you may have a good enough 
dog, but after all he is only an animal. Now, 
you think perhaps that Waldine is listening to 
us without understanding a word of what we say ? 
Well, you are quite mistaken. If I said anything 
bad of her, instead of wagging her tail and 
looking up at us joyfully, she would trot off at 
once, and you would have to whistle more than 
once before you could get her back. Fox, on the 
contrary, would lie there quietly and wag his tail, 
as if I was paying him all sorts of compliments. 
Provided I don't scold him, he is quite content. 
So you see, Mr. Theodore, that if there are many 
men, and even women, with little more sense 
than the beasts, there are some animals with 
nearly as much sense as men. And this is the 
reason why, if it is all the same to you, that 
I would like better to have Waldine in the 
picture with me than Fox; for all true sportsmen, 
when they see it, will think, " That old ranger 
knew something about dogs ; he knew how to 
choose a good one from a bad one, and among 
good ones to pick the best. I'll wager he didn't 
often come home with an empty game-bag," 
which would be much more agreeable to me than 

D 
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to know beforehand that they would think just 
the opposite.' 

* Make your mind easy, Papa Frantz,' said I, 
c we will put them both in.' 

' No, that would give too much work. One good 
dog will be enough, two would take up too 
much room. Kemember, you must leave plenty 
for Louise and me. But we will talk of that 
afterwards. Come with me now and I will show 
you your sleeping chamber.' 

I took up my knapsack again, and we left the 
room, directing our steps towards the wooden 
gallery. The linen was still drying there in the 
sun. Two doors opened off this gallery ; we 
passed by the first, holding aside the bunches of 
ivy that had made their way through the balus- 
trade, and Father Honeck opened the one at the 
farther end. 

I cannot describe the feeling of delight that 
came over me at the thought that I was to spend 
a fortnight, or perhaps a month, or even the 
whole summer, amidst this magnificent scenery, 
far from the cares and noise of the town. 

The jalousies of the apartment we entered had 
not been opened since the departure of the 
Superintendent-General in the latter end of the 
preceding autumn. A sort of faint perfume of 
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ripe fruit pervaded the room ; the fruit-loft was 
probably just above it. Father Honeck walked 
towards the windows, and, pushing back the 
shutters against the thick mass of foliage which 
covered the wall outside : 

'There, Mr. Theodore,' exclaimed he, 'look 
round you.' 

By the greenish light which made its way 
through the leafy screen outside, I saw that we 
were in a tolerably large and lofty apartment, the 
two windows of which looked directly towards the 
valley, and at a great height above it. Thus, in 
spite of the close environment of the forest, the 
air and light of these lofty regions entered in 
floods, throwing sharp reflections of the tendrils 
of the vine and honeysuckle on the walls. Between 
the two windows was one of those old cabinets of 
carved oak, with rounded front, inlaid with steel, 
which are frequently to be met with even in the 
most secluded hamlets since the great dispersion 
of art treasures in the year 1792. To the right, 
under a sort of canopy, was the bed, furnished 
with three mattresses. Four chairs, in the same 
style as the cabinet, occupied the recesses of the 
windows, and on the wall to the left, in an old 
black frame, was an engraving of Frederick II., 
a three-cornered hat perched on one side of his 

D 2 
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You must know I am something of a cabinet 
maker, Mr. Theodore, something of a carpenter, 
and something of a turner — in fact, a little of 
everything. A man requires to be all that in the 
woods. The little one gives me many a job of 
that kind. Leave it to me. I shall set to work 
with my saw and plane, you will give me your 
assistance, and, depend upon it, between us both 
we shall manage the affair. 9 

4 Very good — it is a bargain.' 

And, full of ardour, I began at once unpacking 
my colours, my brushes and palette, explaining 
to the good man the use of all these implements, 
which excited his wonder and curiosity, and 
which he was evidently impatient to see me 
make use of. I also unrolled my canvas in order 
to settle the size of the picture I was about to 
execute, Father Honeck undertaking to provide 
the stretcher. 

All these explanations and details took us fully 
two hours, and we were still busy talking, dis- 
cussing, and making our arrangements, when the 
sound of a horn announced the return of little 
Kasper. 

' Hallo ! the time doesn't hang heavy in your 
company,' said the old forester, rising. ' Here's 
twelve o'clock already; the cattle are coming 
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home. We had better go down stairs now, and 
after dinner we shall begin our work.' 

6 All right ! ' replied I. 

And we left the room together in high spirits. 



II. 



Just as Father Honeck and I stepped out again 
on the old gallery, the clock struck twelve. A 
stifling heat overspread the whole mountain. 
At this hour every living thing seeks the shade : 
the cattle beneath the branches of the tall trees, 
their legs folded under them, and their eyelids 
closed ; the foxes in their holes and dens ; and 
the birds in the thickest recesses of the foliage. 
All sounds are hushed : the insects alone keep up 
an incessant hum, as they rise and fall in count- 
less swarms amongst the heath and brambles ; 
but the vague murmur caused by the myriads of 
tiny wings only seems to increase the general 
silence. 

Little Kasper — his yellow hair tossed about his 
forehead like ragged tufts of grass, his face burnt 
to the colour of gingerbread, his little thin wiry 
arms bare from the elbow downwards, and pro- 
truding from his scanty linen vest, which had 
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once been blue, and his tattered gray linen trousers 
hanging in fringes round his legs — little Kasper, 
with bare feet and head thrown back, marched 
proudly on, blowing his horn, whilst behind him 
five or six she goats with hanging udders, an 
old buck, and three kids, plodded slowly along 
the dusty path. It seemed as if they must all 
have been burnt to tinder with the heat ; never- 
theless Kasper evidently took the greatest plea- 
sure in prolonging his flourishes, without once 
drawing breath, until the whole mountain side 
echoed again. 

' Hi ! Kasper,' cried the garde from the top of 
the wooden staircase, c first put your goats into 
the house, and then you may blow away on your 
horn till evening if you like.' 

The little herd made no reply ; he passed the 
back of his hand underneath his nose, opened 
the wicker gate of the farmyard, and, glancing at 
me with the corner of his eye, he watched his 
goats defile into the yard and trot off bleating 
and capering up to the door of the stable. Then 
Father Frantz, looking at me with a smile, 
said: 

6 These children ! You must always be shouting 
at them.' 

We descended the steps, then turning the 
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corner, we entered the dark cool sitting-room, 
shaded with its overhanging creepers. Louise 
had spread a little white cloth, with red fringe, at 
one end of the table. In the centre of the cloth 
was a little soup tureen, and three plates were 
laid at intervals around. I could not repress a 
feeling of satisfaction at the thought that Louise 
was to dine with us. 

' One wants plenty of air at dinner,' said the 
old forester, opening the shutters; 'I would 
rather be a little too warm than not be able to 
breathe freely. Take your seat there, Mr. 
Theodore ; as long as you are with us that will 
be your place.' 

I seated myself with my back to the wall. 
Almost immediately afterwards Louise appeared 
with a caraffe of sparkling water, all covered over 
with tiny transparent globules, and a pitcher of 
white wine 

When placing them on the table, she raised 
her eyes timidly towards me, and, seeing that I 
was looking at her, she blushed to the ears. By 
a strange sympathetic feeling I was conscious of 
colouring too. 

'Well, Louise, what are we to have for dinner?' 
inquired Father Honeck. 

6 You know, grandfather, we have no flesh 
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* 
meat in the house,' replied Louise, with a slight 

tremble in her voice. 6 1 have made an omelet.' 

' An omelet ? And you had no bacon ?' 

' Yes, there is bacon.' 

c Oh, very good — I thought that — In short, 
Mr. Theodore, you see what we have; another 
time we shall give you a hare, or some vegetables. 
By and by we shall — ' 

'Why, Father Frantz, do you take me for a 
gourmand, after all that I have said ?' 

6 No, no ; nor am I a gourmand either ; but a 
good dinner doesn't frighten me for all that.' 

He took the cover off the soup tureen, and the 
smell of an excellent soup a la cr&Tne filled the 
room. The soup being served, Frantz and I 
discussed it with an excellent appetite. 

6 What capital soup ! ' exclaimed I, laying 
down my spoon. 

' Yes, it isn't bad,' said the good man, passing 
his tongue over his moustache. 

Louise having left the room, a few minutes 
afterwards, to fetch the omelet, he leaned 
over towards me, and said in a low voice, 4 She 
makes a soup a la crime as well and better than 
Mother Gredel of the Swan Inn at Pirmasens ; 
it's a perfect Godsend. But, look you, Mr. Theo- 
dore, it doesn't do to praise young people too 
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much. Flattery puffs up the heart with vanity 
and pride, as Pastor Baumgarten at Pirmasens 
says, and it's as true as the gospel; we must 
always — ' 

Louise just then entered the room, and he 
stopped. After the omelet, we had cheese for 
dessert, and a good pull at the pitcher of wine 
terminated the repast. 

4 1 have dined right well,' said the forester, 
rising. 'How have you got on, Mr. Theodore ?' 

6 Uncommonly well, Papa Frantz ; I never 
dined more heartily.' 

6 Well, we'll have a pipe together now. Kasper ! 
Kasper ! Come this way ! ' 

Little Kasper, with his shock of hair standing 
on end in the wildest disorder, made his appear- 
ance at the door of the kitchen. 4 Listen,' said 
the good man ; ' you must start at once for 
Pirmasens. I promised to send some thrushes 
and small birds to the Swan Hotel. You will 
be back again at six o'clock, remember.' 

The urchin made no answer. They went 
together into the next room, and, a few minutes 
afterwards, Kasper passed out through the hall, 
holding in his hand the string of thrushes and 
redbreasts which Master Frantz had snared that 
morning. Once clear of the house he bounded 
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down the path, capering like a young kid. Father 
Honeck and I looked after him, laughing, till 
he disappeared in the wood. 

6 That little monkey,' said the forester, 4 cares 
about nothing but running wild ; you couldn't 
please him better than to keep him on the road 
from morning till night — he, he, he !' 

Then he went into the kitchen, lit his pipe, 
and came out again, exclaiming — 

' To our work !' 

It was now near one o'clock : the shadows were 
beginning to lengthen in the farmyard, the 
two dogs were sleeping on the threshold of the 
entrance door, and the fowls were huddled close 
against the walls underneath the trellis. 

In crossing the yard we passed by the kitchen, 
and, glancing in through the little hexagonal 
panes, I saw Louise washing our plates at the 
sink, and could not help giving her a little 
friendly nod of recognition. The old forester 
marched on in front. Underneath the wooden 
staircase of the old gallery, a low doorway gave 
access to a sort of cellar, sunk three or four steps 
beneath the surface of the ground. In the centre 
of this stood one of those massive benches or 
tables used by carpenters at their work, and 
round the walls were hung a number of saws, 
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phroes, mallets, and other implements of the 
craft. 

Father Frantz threw off his vest, tucked up 
his shirt sleeves, and, seizing a pine plank, 
adjusted it on the bench, saying — 

4 1 think this will answer our purpose. Will 
you give me the measurements, Mr. Theodore.' 

Then we both set to work. 

And this is how it was, my dear friends,* that, 
in the year 1839, during the loveliest days of 
August, I found myself installed in the house of 
the old forester Frantz Honeck, in the midst of 
the immense forests of the Kothalps. 



III. 

Even now I remember with delight the first 
few days of my sojourn at the forest house. 
Father Honeck came to my bedside early in the 
morning to awake me. 

4 Come, Mr. Theodore,' said he, putting the 
lantern on the cabinet, 4 the day is breaking. 
It's time to get up.' 

Then, stretching my arms and yawning, I 
stammered out — 

4 Oh, Father Frantz, if you knew how sleepy I 
am!' 
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4 Sleepy ! At your age ! Bah ! you told me the 
other day not to listen to you when you said 
that — that you were only joking. Come, get up, 
it's a lovely morning.' 

Then, making a desperate effort, I jumped out 
of bed, slipped on my trousers, passed a wet towel 
hastily over my face, and, still shivering, leaned 
out over the trellis, to cast a glance down the 
mountain side. 

The dew was falling heavily, causing a vague 
soft murmur amongst the foliage. Everything 
looked gray, undefined, confused. The old 
forester had gone down stairs, leaving his lantern 
on the cabinet. I dressed myself quickly, pulled 
on my high boots of reddish leather for walking 
in the wet, and five minutes afterwards Waldine 
and Fox bounded up the stairs, jumping against 
my legs, and wagging their tails as if to . say 
6 Make haste ! make haste ! the master is wait- 
ing for you.' Then I pulled my great felt hat 
down over my ears, stole past Louise's little room 
on tip-toe, descended the stairs to the farmyard, 
where Father Honeck was standing underneath 
the projecting roof of the cart shed, with his 
carbine slung over his shoulder. 

6 Ah ! you are there,' said he ; 'now we are off !' 

He opened the wicker gate of the garden, and 
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we took the path leading to the Grrindelwald. 
We walked on at a rapid pace. Father Frantz in 
front, with rounded back, but with as firm a step 
as if he had been only twenty, I following, my 
head still a little confused and my eyes heavy; 
but very soon the fresh morning air, the rapid 
motion, and a feeling of satisfaction at having 
conquered my laziness, put all these disagreeable 
feelings to flight. In a few minutes I felt a 
calmness of mind and physical strength which 
I cannot describe. I could have walked forty 
miles without feeling fatigue. Oh, that night 
march in the solitude of the woods! — inhaling 
the fresh dewy air, the aromatic perfume of the 
pines, and the subtle odours of a thousand unseen 
plants and flowers — what strength it seems to 
give you, what clearness and vigour of thought, 
what superabundant vitality in all the springs of 
life! 

How many souls, as it were, of flowers, of mosses, 
of ivy and brambles, did we not drink in during 
that long descent to the Grrindelwald ! No tongue 
could tell. But all these subtle essences floating 
in the soft moist air seemed to warm themselves 
at our hearts as at a blazing hearth in winter. 
They whispered a thousand things in our listen- 
ing ears which cannot be rendered in words, but 
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which mounted to my brain in the shape of 
vague poetical imaginings, and then floated off 
in bluish vapour and lost themselves in a soft 
murmur amongst the foliage around. 

Yes, Father Honeck was right to awake me, to 
force me as it were to follow him ; for these 
that I have described are to this day the plea- 
santest memories of my life. 

Meanwhile we did not utter a word, but walked 
briskly on, absorbed in our thoughts, without 
feeling the necessity of communicating them to 
each other in words. We were on our way to 
the distant cuttings of the Grindelwald, a purely 
woodland district inhabited by the rude and 
primitive population of the forest. 

Have you ever heard, my dear friends, in the 
early morning, the axe of the woodcutter dealing 
its measured and ringing blows at the root of 
some lofty oak ? Have you ever heard — far, far 
away in the distance, on the hill-side — the clear 
sharp strokes prolonged and multiplied by the 
mountain echoes until they gradually died away 
in silence ? Then the cracking of the tree bend- 
ing to its doom — the cry of 4 Look out ! there it 
comes ! ' — the crash of the branches — and the 
heavy thundering fall of the giant, measuring its 
length on the ground and crushing the brush- 
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wood beneath it. Have you ever chanced to see 
the lire of the charcoal-burner crackling under- 
neath the dark canopy of the forest, lighting up 
the heath and mosses, and even the tallest pine- 
tops around, with its ruddy glow ; then dying 
away by degrees until it shows only as a heap of 
dull red embers, and anon blazing up brighter 
than ever as fresh logs are thrown on ? And the 
dark outline of the man of the woods himself 
squatted near the flaming logs, his broad-leafed 
felt beaver reaching half-way down his back, as 
he smokes his short pipe, and turns the potatoes 
that are roasting amongst the red ashes — has that 
ever startled you, seen suddenly through the 
intervening brushwood ? Well, it was to such a 
region as this, buried amidst the vast forests of 
the Bothalps, that Father Honeck and. I every 
day directed our steps. 

Often we chanced, at some turn in the path, to 
meet Frantz Sepel, the clog-maker of Eheinthal ; 
Nickel Biger, the cartwright of Pirmasens ; Hans 
Aden, the cabinet-maker; Mayer Fischer, the 
carpenter, all coming to choose for themselves 
amongst the cuttings the particular log, or plank, 
or beam, which they required for their work ; 
besides a number of other decent hard-working 
folks — pedlars, letter carriers, tinder sellers, both 

£ 
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Christians and Jews, always on the road in the 
exercise of their various callings. Then there 
was a halt, a hearty shake of the hand, a lighting 
of pipes, and friendly inquiries for Mother Orchel 
or Father Kasper of such and such a village, of 
whom nothing has been heard for two or three 
years. 'Is she dead? Is he still stout and 
hearty? He ought to be getting old by this 
time ? And little Gredel, who got married last 
year, how does she and her good man get on ? 
Is he as good a workman as the people said ? ' 

Then they chatted about the new cuttings, the 
prices of grain, of rape seed, and cattle ; nothing 
was uninteresting to Father Honeck, and naturally 
enough, for when you have nothing to read from 
year's end to year's end but Silbermann's Limp- 
wig Messenger, you have to add a little to your 
stock of information from other sources when 
you have a chance. 

Thanks to these early walks, at the end of three 
weeks I knew the whole district thoroughly — 
rocks, streams, glens, cuttings, coal-mines, sledge 
paths, in short everything worth seeing in the 
mountain range, with the one exception, however, 
of the Lake of the Wild Counts, which the olcj 
forester would not hear of my visiting. 

I shall ever remember one morning, when we 
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were on our way to the Grindelwald, the fancy 
seized me for the twentieth time to question 
Father Frantz about this famous lake. 4 But, by 
the way, Father Honeck,' exclaimed I, suddenly, 
6 what about the Lake of the Wild Counts? When 
are we going to visit it ? ' 

He was walking on in front, and as I spoke he 
turned round slowly, and looking at me for a few 
seconds with a strange expression, he pointed in a 
northerly direction, and said in an abrupt, harsh 
tone: 

6 The lake is there, Mr.Theodore, between those 
three lofty peaks. You can visit it, if you have a 
fancy.' 

4 How ! Will you not act as my guide ? ' 

6 Act as your guide to the Lake of the Wild 
Counts ? No, no. Everyone is free to act as he 
likes. I don't hinder you from going there, since 
the devil urges you to it ; but Frantz Honeck 
has no love for that side of the mountain.' 

These words of the old man, and still more, 
perhaps, the mysterious manner in which they 
were spoken, excited my curiosity in no ordinary 
degree, and as a matter of course only increased 
my anxiety to see the Lake of the Wild Counts. 
A sort of deference which I felt for the wishes of 
my host prevented me, however, from going there 

82 
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alone, and I determined therefore to wait for 
some more favourable opportunity. 

But to return to our excursions to the Grindel- 
wald. After our tour of inspection, which gene- 
rally lasted the whole day, we got back to the 
forest house in the evening about seven or eight 
o'clock. Louise had laid the cloth, and the 
omelet and bacon, and the pitcher of white 
wine were duly waiting our arrival. We sat down 
in high spirits, eat heartily, took a good pull 
at the wine jug, and, then, lighting our pipes, 
leaned our elbows on the window-sill to look at 
little Kasper opening the stable door, and, with 
loud cracking of his whip, mounting the hill-side, 
followed by a long straggling group of cows and 
goats. We watched the sleek handsome creatures 
defiling slowly through the gate of the farm- 
yard, turning their heads from time to time and 
filling the mountain-side with their plaintive 
bellowing as they plodded on their way. It was 
perhaps the pleasantest hour of the day; one 
of those peaceful country scenes which the 
memory always recalls with pleasure. 
' Sometimes also I went out alone in the mornings 
to the outskirts of the Howald, or the banks of 
the Losser, to sketch a rock, a clump of oaks, or 
a forest nook ; or, from the opposite mountain top, 
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to make studies of the scenery on a larger scale. 
Never in my life did I work harder or with 
better results. 

All this, however, did not prevent our portrait 
from making progress, and even assuming a very 
respectable appearance ; but Heaven knows it 
was not the fault of Father Honeck that it did 
either. Just in proportion as the honest fellow 
showed himself simple-minded, modest, and con- 
ciliating in everything which concerned his 
calling — the valuation of a cutting, the measure- 
ment of a tree, the laying out of a track through 
the forest, matters with which he was thoroughly 
acquainted, and about which he never boasted 
— so was he opinionated and dogmatic on the 
subject of painting. 

I think I see him now, sitting bolt upright, in 
his handsome green uniform with yellow facings, 
his little pointed kepi inclined over one ear, 
carefully buttoned, well brushed, very grave and 
solemn, his carbine between his knees, his pow- 
der horn and shot belt on one side, his game bag 
on the other, and his great bushy gray moustache 
turned up at the ends ; Louise standing behind, 
as red as a cherry, her beautiful fair locks neatly 
arranged under a little black head-dress of horse- 
hair embroidered with scarlet carnations and 
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gold spangles, a little handkerchief of sky-blue 
silk crossed over her bosom, and her pretty 
plump arms resting on the back of the arm- 
chair. 

It was in vain that I begged Father Honeck to 
put on his every-day brown shooting coat, to 
hold himself less stiffly, to lean forward a little 
after his usual fashion, and to assume a less 
determined expression of countenance; my re- 
commendations were entirely disregarded. 

6 1 am the head forester of this district, Mr. 
Theodore,' said he, gravely, 'and, saving your 
favour, I would despise myself if I didn't wear 
my uniform. People would say : " That's some 
old poacher, or trespasser in pursuit of game; 
that man never held rank in the Corps of Boyal 
Foresters ! " Now that's quite contrary to my way 
of thinking. I would rather not be painted at 
all than not have my rank in the picture. I 
know very well that green is more difficult to 
paint than the other colours, but if it shows my 
rank that is the principal thing.' 

4 You are quite mistaken there, Father Frantz ; 
green is not a bit more difficult to paint than 
yellow, brown, or black.' 

4 Well, that's all the more reason for painting 
it,' exclaimed he in a determined tone. ' If it is 
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not more difficult, why put on my old shooting 
coat in place of my handsome new tunic ? ' 

I met with the same opposition on the ques- 
tion of attitude. 

c A forester,' said he, 'a thorough forester 
ought to be as upright as if he was on parade. 
If he was to lean to the right or left, everyone 
would think : " That's a slovenly fellow now, a 
man who does not know his duty." You can 
understand, Mr. Theodore, that a man like me, 
who has always borne a good character, would 
not like people to think so about him. In my 
young days, when I was in the 6th Dragoons, I. 
would have fought fifty times rather than allow 
such a thing to be said about me. But even that 
would be nothing to having it in my picture, 
for people soon forget a man when he is dead, 
but a picture, you see that remains. If I stoop 
a little when I am walking, age is the cause of 
that, and the habit of climbing the mountains ; 
but, thanks be to God, I can still hold myself 
straight in the presence of my superiors.' 

It was impossible to shake his ideas on this 
point. The slightest remark to the contrary 
immediately made him look grave, arid it was 
evident he thought his personal dignity wounded. 
But, besides this, Father Honeck, generally so 
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calm and equable in his manner, could not keep 
himself at rest for ten minutes together when 
the picture was in question. An extraordinary 
curiosity seemed constantly prompting him to 
look at my work. He invented a thousand pre- 
texts for this purpose : 

' And now, Mr. Theodore, shall we have a pipe, 
eh ? ' Or else : 

' If we had a glass of wine together, Mr. Theo- 
dore, it would refresh us both. It's pretty warm 
this afternoon, I can tell you.' 

And without waiting for a reply, he would 
start up from his chair and come over and plant 
himself behind me, saying with a giggle of 
satisfaction : 

6 Ha, ha, ha! very good, very good indeed. 
But stay, are not you putting too much red here, 
and a little too much gray there ? I haven't as 
red a nose, or as red cheeks as that. Some 
people, to injure me, have spread the report now 
and again that I drank too much ; now I think 
nothing worse could be invented against a man 
than that. If I had found out who they were I 
think I could have wrung their necks about. 
Yes, there is too much red in the nose.' 

'Make your mind quite easy on that score, 
Father Frantz, it's not to remain that way. This 
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is only the ground ; we shall cover it over by and 
by; only, for Heaven's sake, don't be so im- 
patient.' 

< Oh, grandfather,' said Louise in a low, agi- 
tated voice, * I beg of you, listen to what Mr. 
Theodore says.' 

4 Well, well, since the red is to be covered 
over it's all right ; I have nothing more to say. 
You needn't be uneasy, therefore, Louise. That 
dog can't keep steady for a moment. If he 
puts you out, Mr. Theodore, I'll give him 
a dance over the hill to teach him to lie 
quiet.' 

6 No, no, he will do very well. Turn yourself 
a little more to the light — yes, that's it. Now, 
don't stir. If you can have patience for another 
quarter of an hour, I shall not require you again 
till to-morrow.' 

In spite of all these cross-purposes, the por- 
trait made progress. The likenesses came out 
better every day. I was especially favoured as 
regards the light, which came in cooled and 
softened by the foliage which half covered the 
windows. The ivy-wreathed window to the right, 
with its little leaded panes ; Louise's sweet, gentle 
face, rounded arms, and little plump hands, set 
off by her fresh, picturesque mountain costume ; 
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and the sunburned, wrinkled features, and gray 
piercing eyes, half hidden beneath their white 
shaggy eyebrows, of the old forester, harmonised 
admirably, seen by the cool green light. 

And then I put my whole soul into the work. 
My dawning attachment for Louise, my youthful 
enthusiasm for my art, the exhilaration produced 
by the fresh mountain air, and the calmness and 
peace of mind resulting from this quiet life in 
the recesses of the forest, all these had their 
reflex in the picture, the most deeply felt and 
best executed of any I had yet painted. 

The more the picture progressed, the higher I 
seemed to rise in Father Honeck's esteem and 
affection. Often, when returning in the evenings 
from my long excursions, I found him in my 
apartment, contemplating himself in a sort of 
ecstasy. 

' Ah ! you are there, Mr. Theodore ! ' he would 
say ; 4 1 am just taking a peep at myself.' 

c Do you think the likeness better now ? Are 
you satisfied with it ?' 

'Ah! Mr. Theodore, you don't want the 
opinion of a poor old fellow like me on such a 
matter. You are a painter and I am just an old 
forester who knows nothing. I see now that you 
were quite right to put in all that gray, and 
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brown, and red, that I didn't at first under- 
stand. You are a true painter. Although it's 
the portrait of old Frantz Honeck, and his 
granddaughter Louise, I tell you plainly it is 
not in a poor forester's house it ought to hang, 
but in some grand chateau.' 

* Oh, Father Frantz, you are too enthusiastic 
about it.' 

* No, Mr. Theodore, no ; it's not the first time 
I have seen paintings. I have seen them of all 
countries; in France, in Germany, in Italy, in 
Flanders. Only at that time I was young, and 
paid little or no heed to such things. But now 
all that comes back to my mind. I remember I 
liked the Flemish paintings far the best; they 
represented things one sees every day — village 
dances, cock-fights, hunting parties, country 
merry-makings, burgomasters, and such like. 
In their pictures you have the home, the little 
garden hedge with the goodwife's linen bleaching 
in the sun, the dove cot, the bowling green, the 
old gray horse eating his scanty pittance of oats 
at the inn door, the winding road, a group of 
women spinning — these things rejoice the heart. 
What a pity that those men knew nothing of our 
mountains ! How they would have painted the 
rocks, the valleys, the woods, the mountain 
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streams, the forest paths ! But they had nothing 
but windmills and duck ponds before their eyes, 
and here and there a few cows in a square field, 
with a hollow tree and a ditch full of frogs by the 
road side. 

6 In Italy again, Mr. Theodore, they paint 
nothing but saints, both men and women ; the 
little infant Jesus in the manger, with the ass 
standing beside it. It is very beautiful, no 
doubt, but one gets tired of it in the end. The 
worst of it is that in one church you see St. 
Catherine or St. Magdalene with fair hair, 
and in another with black or brown, so that you 
can never tell which is the right one.' 

So spoke the old forester, with an air of 
thorough conviction which delighted me. His 
judgment had as much weight in my eyes as * 
that of Dr. Everbach, of Tubingen, the most 
famous critic in matters of art in all Germany. 
It was Louise's opinion, however, that I wished 
especially to ascertain ; but although most anxious 
on the subject I dare not ask her for it. 

6 Just think of the good sense of that little 
thing,' said Father Frantz to me one day. 'Yester- 
day morning, when we were returning from the 
Grindelwald, I was thinking all along the road 
of our portrait, and asking myself how a little 
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green, yellow, or red colour, on a gray ground, 
could represent people so well that you could 
imagine you saw them long after they were 
dead. The more I thought of that, the less I 
understood it. When I reached home, on opening 
the yard gate, I saw Louise preparing to feed the 
fowls. " Hey ! Louise," said I, " will you oblige 
me by telling me, if you can, why our portrait is 
handsomer than the one of St. Catherine, in the 
church at Pirmasens ? " — tt Why, good gracious, 
grandfather, it is because ours is living." — 
"Living?" — "Yes, to be sure! It is not your 
face, nor mine, that Mr. Theodore wishes to 
paint, nor the leaves of the vine over the window, 
nor the daylight behind them, it is our minds." 
Could you believe such cleverness?' exclaimed 
the good man; 'she understood the thing at 
the first glance. Ha, ha, ha! there are no 
children now-a-days, they are all born men and 
women!' 

And Father Frantz gave a hearty laugh. I 
felt delighted. At last I knew what Louise 
thought of my handywork. 

The old forester had not the least suspicion of 
my growing attachment to his granddaughter. 
Was I quite aware of it myself? I am not sure. 
One thing is certain, that Louise's image became 
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blended every day more and more with those 
that I held dearest on earth. In the house, I 
could not hear the sound of her light footfall in 
the passage, the rustling of her dress against the 
balustrade of the old gallery, or her comings 
and goings in the farmyard, without feeling my 
heart flutter. Outside in the open country, I 
fancied I saw her walking before me in the 
sandy path; her graceful figure, golden locks, 
and quick gliding step seemed to waylay and 
haunt me in every forest nook; and in the 
evenings, when, quickening my pace, the moss- 
grown roof of the forest house at length appeared 
through the foliage, it was not Father Honeck's 
upright figure that first met my inquiring gaze, but 
always Louise's, sometimes in the old gallery, 
sometimes in the little garden, or peeping 
through an attic window, where she was tying 
up a stray tendril of honeysuckle or ivy. 

4 Well, Mr. Theodore, have you found any fine 
views in the forest?' she would cry in her clear, 
sweet voice. 'Are you satisfied with your ex- 
cursion to-day?' 

' Yes, Louise, yes ; I feel as happy as a king. 
Your mountains are so beautiful ! ' 

I longed to say more, but the pure, limpid, 
untroubled look of the old forester's grandchild 
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inspired me with even more respect perhaps than 
love. 

Nevertheless, one evening when we were 
standing together on the old gallery, watching 
the magnificent autumnal sun sink in a fiery 
ball behind the distant mountain peaks, and 
when, motionless and almost awe struck, we 
both remained silent in presence of the glorious 
spectacle, all at once, as if moved by an irresistible 
impulse, I exclaimed in a voice quivering with 
emotion : 

4 Oh, heavens, why cannot I remain here 
always? Why must I quit this lovely country ? ' 

Louise looked at me quite surprised. 

'Are you thinking of leaving this, Mr. 
Theodore?' said she, a slight tinge of red 
mounting to her forehead. 

'Yes, Louise, yes, I must go! They are ex- 
pecting me yonder, at Dusseldorf, and besides — 
the picture is finished ! ' 

My voice trembled. Louise, who had looked 
at me earnestly as I spoke, bent her eyes on the 
ground without replying. After a long silence, 
she murmured, as if speaking to herself: 

6 Oh, dear ! I had never thought of that ! ' 

For more than a quarter of an hour we stood 
perfectly silent, leaning our elbows on the 
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balustrade of the gallery, and not daring to raise 
our eyes. I heard an inward voice whispering : 
6 Speak ! speak at once — tell her you love her ! ' 
But another and more powerful voice said to 
me : ' No, Theodore, do not do that ; think of the 
hospitality Father Honeck has shown you — 
remember that the old man has treated you like 
his son. What you are about to promise Louise, 
you are not sure you can perform.' 

But while I listened to these two voices, not 
knowing which course to follow, little Kasper 
appeared on the edge of the forest, followed by 
his long string of goats. Louise, starting as if 
from a dream, said : 

'There is seven o'clock, Mr. Theodore; my 
grandfather will be home shortly now. I must 
go and see after matters in the kitchen.' 

She descended the steps, her head drooping 
pensively on her breast. When she was out of 
sight I entered my chamber, and leaning my 
elbows on the window-sill, and burying my face in 
my hands, I sat reflecting on what had just passed, 
until the cheerful voice of Father Honeck was 
heard shouting : 

4 Hey ! Mr. Theodore, won't you come down ? — 
the cloth is laid.' Then I went down stairs and took 
my seat at the table. Father Frantz had that 
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day shot a superb blackcock, and purposed to carry 
it himself to the Forester-General at Pirmasens. 
He also told us that in returning from the cut- 
tings a herd of wild boars had trotted across the 
road, and that one of those fine mornings he 
meant to beat up their quarters, and let me 
taste what a boar's head dressed with white wine 
was like. All this put him in high spirits, and 
he even drank a glass or two more than was 
his usual custom. Then, passing his hand over 
his moustache : 

' Child,' said he to Louise, c the night is beauti- 
ful ; suppose we take a seat on the bench outside 
and sing the hymn — " Lord, thou Father of the 
pure in heart." * 

Louise coloured, and said she did not feel quite 
disposed to sing that evening. 

6 Bah ! ' said the good man, taking her by the 
arm, 'you must try. I'll engage you will get 
on very well. Mr. Theodore, you never heard 
Louise sing. She has a voice that — that — but 
I'll say no more, just come with me.' 

And we went out. 

Little Kasper was busily occupied cutting a 
handle for his whip from the garden hedge. We 
took our seats on the old moss-grown stone 
bench, resting our backs against the thick mass 
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of honeysuckle which covered the wall, and 
Father Honeck, in a deep solemn voice, began : 
6 " Lord, thou Father of the pure in heart." ' 
Louise's sweet, clear voice, rising gently after 
her grandfather's, swelled out by degrees on the 
evening air with such purity and feeling, that 
every fibre of my frame thrilled with delight. 

His grave, manly voice harmonised and blended 
so wonderfully with her pure, youthful one, that 
I never remember to have heard anything so 
beautiful or touching. It was like some ivy plant 
twining its tendrils in graceful festoons round a 
giant oak of the Grindelwald. And then, to 
heighten the charm, the evening was a most 
lovely one. The sun had set, and the long 
horizontal lines of purple stood out pencilled 
against the background of deepest gold, shedding 
a sort of unearthly glory over mountain and 
valley, whilst now and then a gentle breeze 
stirred the foliage. Absorbed in thought, I listened 
with rapt attention, and at last, carried away 
by some secret influence, I joined my voice to 
those of the old forester and his grandchild. 
That night the all-seeing and all-loving Father, 
I humbly venture to think, must have looked 
down with approbation and pleasure on His 
children at the forest house. 
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Little Kasper, who had thrown himself at full 
length amidst the adjoining underwood, listened 
with outstretched neck, and his large brown eyes, 
opened to their fullest extent, gazed at us in a 
sort of ecstasy. When we had ended, Father 
Honeck cried out : 

* Well, Kasper, what think you of that ? ' 
The little fellow, as his only answer, wiped his 

cheek with the back of his hand. 

Never will this lovely evening be effaced from 
my memory. We all three sat there, singing, 
talking of paintings, chatting about the chase, 
about future excursions, and beautiful scenery, 
until ten o'clock. 

The sky was studded with myriads of stars, 
when at last the old forester rose, saying : 

* To-morrow morning at three o'clock I must 
be on the road to Pirmasens. We had better go 
to bed. Good night, Mr. Theodore.' 

'Good night, Father Frantz; good night, 
Miss Louise ; ' and I mounted the stairs to my 
bed-room, thanking God for His innumerable 
blessings. 



is 
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IV. 

When alone in my chamber, on thinking over 
the events of the day, a deep and yet softened 
feeling of melancholy took possession of me. I 
felt no desire to sleep, and seating myself at the 
window I leaned my head on my hand, and 
looked out underneath the shadow of the broad 
vine leaves, now silvered by the moonlight. 

All the sounds in the forest house died away 
one by one ; the old forester retired to bed, the 
dogs coiled themselves in their several nooks, 
and silence, that deep silence which is scarcely 
broken by the passing murmur of the night wind, 
settled down on the scene. I thought to myself: 

6 In a few days from this you will be standing 
on the threshold of this house, with your knap- 
sack on your back and your stick in your hand. 
Louise will say in her gentle voice : " Adieu, Mr. 
Theodore, adieu ! " Father Honeck will accom- 
pany you a few hundred yards along the hill-side, 
to where the river branches off, then he will give 
you a hearty shake of the hand, exclaiming: 
" Well ! we must part here. I wish you a 
pleasant journey, Mr. Theodore ; may Heaven 
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guard you ! " and then all will be over. These 
happy, peaceful days will be nothing more than 
a dream.' 

And thinking of these things, my heart swelled 
almost to bursting. 

* Ah ! if you could only support yourself by 
your profession, 9 said I to myself; 4 or if your 
Aunt Catherine would make you a handsome 
allowance, you could then know how to act. But 
as it is, there is nothing for it but to go ; and 
since your voice trembles whenever you speak to 
Louise, you must carefully avoid being alone 
with her, so that Father Frantz, in thinking of 
you, may always be able to say : u He was a fine 
young fellow that, and as true as steel ! " and, 
what is better still, that your own heart may not 
give the lie to his words.' 

I resolved, therefore, that I would go the 
following morning to the Lake of the Wild Counts 
as soon as Father Honeck should be on his way to 
Pirmasens, and I weut to bed about eleven o'clock, 
satisfied with the line of conduct I had marked 
out for myself. 

But other events were destined to take place 
that night, events so strange that they will never 
be effaced from my memory. 

Many of the learned, or those who think them- 
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selves so, maintain that there exists nothing ex- 
cept what falls within the cognizance of our senses, 
and yet these same men, on their death-beds, 
will often be found gazing into the darkness with 
an awe-struck look, as if they saw some frightful 
object there, and the expression of their eyes is 
something terrible to see. Then everyone asks 
himself: 'What are they looking at in that 
fearful way? Are there, then, other beings amongst 
us, who come and go, and whom the dying alone 
can perceive ? ' 

The fly, when fluttering in the sunlight, does 
not perceive the spider watching it from its den ; 
it only becomes aware of the presence of its 
enemy when struggling, too late, in its velvet 
claws. Qn these subjects it does not become us 
to dogmatise. Are beings of our own race per- 
mitted to return again on earth ? We shall 
know one day, but let us not seek to anticipate 
that knowledge. 

For my part, I shall limit myself strictly to 
relating what I have seen, thinking it better not 
to add to or diminish anything on such serious 
subjects, lest I might have cause to reproach myself 
for it afterwards. 

I had been sleeping, then, as nearly as I can 
calculate, for about an hour, when the plaintive 
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howling of Waldine and Fox awoke me with a 
start. I leaned up on my elbow in bed, listening 
attentively. The moon was in full splendour, 
and shining directly into my window, and against 
her brilliant disc the trellis with its rich mass of 
foliage, the little diamond-paned casement, and 
one or two dark pine tops in the distance, stood 
out in strong relief. 

Boused thus suddenly from sleep, the dazzling 
contrast of light and shadow struck me at first 
with wonder and delight; but this feeling was 
soon banished by the barking of the dogs, which 
had in it something weird and unnatural, and 
consisted of a series of slow, prolonged howls, 
commencing in a low key and gradually rising 
until they ended in a shrill wail. 

I immediately remembered that Spitz, my 
Aunt Catherine's old dog, had howled in this way 
on the night my poor Uncle Mathias died, and 
the recollection froze the blood in my veins. 

Very soon the lowing of the cows, the bleating of 
the goats, and the deep grunting of the pigs, which 
were endeavouring to raise up the gates of their 
sties with their snouts, chimed in with the howl- 
ing of the dogs, and formed a tumult impossible 
to describe. Then I heard Father Honeck jumping 
out of bed, the window was thrown open hastily, 
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and, soon after, my ear caught the rapid tic tac of 
a gun being put on full cock. I waited to hear 
the report burst out in the night air, the expec- 
tation meanwhile sending a cold thrill through 
me; but the dogs continued to howl and the 
cattle to bellow without cessation, and at length, 
just as I felt the blood slowly retiring from my 
cheeks, the loud voice of the old forester was heard, 
shouting in a harsh tone : 

4 Fox ! Waldine ! stop that noise, will you ? ' 

It was a great relief to my overstrained nerves 
to hear this voice ; and, shall I confess it, the 
superstitious terrors that were taking possession 
of me were dissipated immediately. It seemed 
to me as if the evil influences around were put to 
flight, and I jumped out of bed full of courage. 

Going out in the old gallery, the first object 
that met my eye was Father Honeck, standing in 
the bright moonlight, close to the low garden 
wall. He was dressed merely in his shirt and 
trousers, his head was raised defiantly, his gray 
hair tossed about in wild disorder, and he seemed 
to be listening for something. 

I ran down the steps hastily. 

' In the name of Heaven, Father Frantz, what 
is all this ? ' I exclaimed in a low voice. 

' Ah ! ' said he, without turning his head, and 
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pointing in the direction of the Losser, ' it's that 
rascal, with his hand, passing* Hearken yonder!' 

I listened attentively. Not a sound save the 
distant murmur of the river over its rocky bed 
was audible in the whole mountain* This sur- 
prised me. 

4 Why, Father Frantz,' resumed I, after an 
instant's silence, ' I hear nothing.' 

Then the old forester, as if awakening out 
of a dream, turned round as pale as death, and 
fixing his eyes on mine, said, with a strange 
expression : 

< It's a wolf I Yes— it's the old she-wolf of the 
Veierschloss with her whelps. Every year the 
old beggar comes prowling about the house. 
The dogs scented her — they were afraid!' 

And going up to the dogs, he stooped down and 
patted them on the head to quiet them, saying : 

* Come, come, Waldine, go and lie down, the 
cursed beast is gone ; she won't come back again.' 

The dogs, trembling in every limb, rubbed 
themselves against their master's legs. The 
bleating of the goats and the lowing of the cattle 
began to grow quieter. 

Father Honeck, rising to his feet again, un- 
cocked his gun, and said, endeavouring to smile : 

4 I'll wager you were frightened, Mr. Theodore ? 
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To hear dogs howling in that way in the night 
time gives you a queer sort of feeling. A thousand 
ideas come into your head. But after all it's 
very natural. Dogs are like men ; when they get 
old they begin to dote. One poor wolf is enough 
to frighten them, and instead of falling on 
him, they shout like very cowards, and would be 
glad to make their escape through the hole in the 
barn door. But see, they are getting quiet at last. 
I hear no noise now in the stables. Come, let's 
go to bed again, and try and get some sleep.' 

So saying, Father Frantz opened the door of 
his room, and, still nervous and trembling, I 
mounted the stairs to my apartment. 

All that I had just seen and heard seemed to 
me strange and unnatural. The tone of the 
old forester's voice, his deathlike paleness, the 
singular expression of his gray eyes when speak- 
ing of wolves and their whelps, all produced a 
strange and mysterious impression on me. My 
nerves were irritated to the highest degree. Was 
it the cold night air, the interruption of my rest, 
or what other cause that had put me into this 
excited state ? I cannot tell ; but for the first 
time in my life, ideas of invisible powers, of 
supernatural beings, coursed each other through 
my brain. 
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At last I got into bed, pulled the coverlet up 
to my ears, and, with my eyes wide open, I lay 
gazing at the little window panes, and thinking 
over all that had happened. The moon had now 
passed the window, but her rays were still shining 
full on the hill-side and the pine woods below. 
Absorbed in thought, I listened to the low growl- 
ing of the dogs, muttering at intervals like the 
sounds of a storm dying away in the distance. 
These animals' nerves were excited like my own. 

At last all became still, and, worn out by the 
strange experiences of the night, I fell into a 
profound sleep. 

V. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke. The fowls 
were cackling in the yard, the dogs were gambol- 
ling about on the hill-side, everything was calm 
and peaceful about the forest house. I dressed 
myself leisurely and descended to the large hall. 
There, Father Honeck, in his brown woollen vest, 
was walking up and down with a disturbed air. 
The gaily-coloured plates, the Emmenthal cheese, 
and the pitcher of white wine, shone bright on the 
red-striped cloth which was laid at one end of the 
table. 
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6 Still here, Father Honeck!' exclaimed I, 
quite surprised ; ' I thought you were on the road 
to Pirmasens.' 

'Kasper has gone to take the blackcock 
yonder, Mr. Theodore/ replied the good man. 

Then, after a moment's silence, when we had 
taken our seats at the table, he added : 

c I was obliged to stay at home. Louise is not 
quite well. She will not get up to-day.' 

The events of the preceding night immediately 
recurred to my mind in full force. I remem- 
bered that Louise had not made her appearance 
during the sudden alarm, and this now seemed 
strange. I longed to speak to Father Frantz on 
the subject, but during the whole of breakfast the 
old forester seemed buried in thought. He ap- 
peared much less communicative than usual, and 
as he was evidently concealing something from 
me, I did not think it becoming to question him. 

* Oh, well, I trust it will not signify, Father 
Honeck, 9 said I, rising, when breakfast was over. 

' We must hope so,' said he in a grave tone. 
* Are you going anywhere to day, Mr. Theodore?' 

4 Yes, I am going to sketch the Thrush Bock 
in the Howald.' 

4 Very good,' said he, as if relieved to get rid 
of me. 4 If you are hungry about mid-day you 
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can step down to the saw mill at the Three 
Beeches, and break a crust with old Bheinhart.* 

I bowed and left the room* A few minutes 
afterwards I was on the path leading to the 
Howald, with my portfolio under my arm. 

' It is time you were taking your departure,' 
said I to myself, sadly. ' The portrait is finished, 
the little thing is ill, Father Frantz has some- 
thing on his mind, and you are becoming an 
annoyance to them. Everything must have an 
end in this world. You have been kindly received 
and well treated, and that ought to content you. 
So now good-bye to you, Mr. Theodore, and a 
pleasant journey.' 

My heart was very heavy. 

The image of Louise, with her sweet, gentle 
smile and soft blue eyes, sat close to my heart. 
The rather dry tone of the old forester when 
speaking of his granddaughter also gave me 
much food for reflection. Was Louise really ill, 
or did Father Honeck suspect my dawning 
affection for her ? How many conjectures did I 
not form on this mysterious theme ! Meanwhile 
I wandered on at random. A distant opening in 
the underwood, the decayed trunk of some old 
tree, the gray outline of a mouldering rock over- 
grown with mosses and draped in ivy, arrested 
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my steps from time to time. I longed to em- 
ploy my pencil, to carry away with me a last 
souvenir of the mountain, but I could not fix my 
thoughts on anything. That fair, sweet face 
haunted me everywhere. 

Towards three o'clock the weather became 
misty. Until then I had never seen tfre great 
woods except bathed in sunlight. A fine bluish 
rain began to fall. I descended the mountain to 
the saw mill, and the old miller, pointing to the 
sky, exclaimed : 

' There is the autumn coming fast upon us, Mr. 
Theodore ; six weeks or a couple of months more 
and we shall have winter. I feel it already in 
my old bones.' 

For a long time we stood under the projecting 
roof of the shed, watching the rain falling in 
slanting lines through the air, and the trees 
assuming their dense mantle of fog ; but as the 
rain still continued, Eheinhart had to lend me 
his great gray woollen cape to enable me to 
return to my quarters. 

When climbing the hill path, down which the 
water ran in torrents, I came to the final resolu- 
tion to inform Father Honeck of my intention to 
return to Dusseldorf forthwith. 

Towards six o'clock I came in sight of the 
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forest house, and perceived the old forester in the 
distance, standing on the threshold awaiting my 
coming. He waved his hand, and seemed glad 
to see me, bat it was only for a moment, and his 
features almost immediately assumed their former 
serious expression. 

* Have you any change of clothes, Mr. Theo- 
dore?' said he, as we were crossing the yard. 

' Yes, I have everything I require.' 

'Well, make haste, I was waiting for you ; the 
table' is laid.' 

< Very good ; I shall be with you in five 
minutes.' 

He disappeared in the passage. I climbed the 
stairs of the old gallery, and having changed my 
clothes from top to toe, I came down and took 
my seat at the table. As the fog had settled 
down deeper than ever, Frantz Honeck had 
lighted the candle. We ate our supper, tete-a- 
tete, without exchanging a word ; he apparently 
absorbed in thought, his eyes fixed on his plate, 
while I felt puzzled and annoyed at his silence, 
so different from our usual relations towards each 
other. 

This lasted nearly half an hour. The old 
Nuremberg clock with its monotonous ticking, 
and the steady drip of the rain on the foliage out- 
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side, seemed to drag out the minutes to an un- 
endurable length, by thus forcing you, as it were, 
to count them second by second. That evening 
will never be effaced from my memory. How 
was I to announce my approaching departure to 
the forester ? It was apparently quite a simple 
matter, I had only to say, * Father Honeck, I 
leave you to-morrow.' Yes, but what would he 
think of such a sudden resolution ? Might he 
not attribute it to discontent at his change of 
manner, to annoyance at not seeing Louise, per- 
haps even to my discovery of the secret he 
evidently wished to conceal from me? I was 
terribly puzzled. When uncertain how to act, 
everything seems an obstacle. 

I looked at the old forester, who was sitting 
with knitted brows, and seemed to have com- 
pletely forgotten my presence. However, when, 
pushing back his chair, he rose and took his pipe 
from the hook beside the window, which was his 
habit always after supper, suddenly breaking 
silence, I said : 

* Father Frantz, here is the rainy season upon 
us ; it may last like this for several days perhaps. 
The portrait is finished — my Aunt Catherine 
expects me at Dusseldorf. I may as well out with 
it at once : I leave you to-morrow ! ' 
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He fixed his gray eyes on me, as if he would 
read to the very bottom of my heart, and then, 
after a moment or two, he replied : 

4 Yes. Yes — I was expecting that. You are 
going away — and you will carry with you a bad 
idea of Frantz Honeck and his granddaughter. 

4 A bad idea ! Why, I never in my whole life 
experienced such hospitality and kindness as I 
have received from you, Mr. Frantz, such — ' 

' Yes, yes, that's not what I mean. You can- 
not conceal your thoughts from me, Mr. Theodore 
— your face is too open and sincere for that. I Raw 
plainly last night, and I see it in your eyes now, 
that you have discovered something. You suspect 
Frantz Honeck of keeping secrets from you.' 

I could not help colouring, and he, still con- 
tinuing to fill his pipe, added : 

4 Well, you don't deny it ; you see I was right. 
But it shall never be said that an honest-hearted 
young fellow like you, a true painter, left this 
house with injurious suspicions of our conduct. 
Nq, no, that cannot be. You shall know all. 
You shall know why I refused to guide you to 
the Lake of the Wild Counts — why the dogs gave 
the death howl last night — why Louise is ill ; in 
short, you shall know everything. I have reflected 
well upon it. I have been thinking of nothing 

a 
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else all the morning. It is not to the first coiner 
that I would disclose family affairs which are 
sacred in our eyes, and concern our religion and 
honour. No, one must know and have an esteem 
for people before taking such a step.' 

' Master Honeck, your esteem and friendship 
touch and gratify me more than I can express ; 
but if you see the least objection — ' 

' No, there is none, there could be none unless 
you were a scoundrel. Stay, Mr. Theodore, I am 
going down to the cellar for a pitcher of wine, 
and since you mean to leave us — well ! we will 
drink a glass together to your safe journey.' 

And without waiting my reply, he disappeared 
in the direction of the cellar. My astonishment 
may be imagined. The serious tone in which 
Father Frantz spoke portended grave disclosures. 
The strange scene of the preceding night, the 
lugubrious howling of the dogs, Louise's sudden 
indisposition, the refusal of the old garde to be 
my guide to the Lake of the Wild Counts — how 
could all this be explained ? What mysterious 
story could account for facts so disconnected and 
unusual ? I must confess that all these things 
had aroused my curiosity to the highest degree. 

When Father Honeck made his appearance 
again, his features seemed to have undergone a 
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total change : the preoccupied look he had worn 
ever since the previous evening had given place 
to a sort of feverish excitement. He placed the 
pitcher on the table ; then, seating himself, and 
filling the glasses : 

6 Light your pipe before I begin,' said he ; 4 it 
will be a long story. But when friends are about 
to part, it may be for ever, they do not grudge a 
night spent in each other's company. Your 
health, Mr. Theodore.' 

4 And yours too, Master Frantz.' 

We drank. The old forester rose, and, lean- 
ing his elbows on the window-sill, looked out. 
Night had come on ; the rain was over, and no 
sound was heard but the regular drip of the rain- 
drops falling from leaf to leaf. He took his seat 
again with a sort of thoughtful air, and began as 
follows : 

4 You must know that, about four hundred years 
ago, there lived in this country a family of wolves. 
When I say wolves I mean a race of fierce men, 
who loved nothing but war and the chase, and 
who fancied that plants, animals, and men were 
created for no other purpose than to be devoured 
by them. These men were called the Wild Counts, 
and in our ancient forest charters they are called 
by no other name. They themselves claimed to 

G 2 
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be the descendants of the old stock of the Burckar 
kings of Swabia. To say whether they were so or 
not is not in my power ; but one thing is certain, 
they were all hairy men, thickset and broad- 
shouldered ; all, from father to son, had low, flat 
foreheads, tawny eyes, beak-shaped noses, wide 
mouths, furnished with two rows of large firmly- 
set white teeth, and square massive chins, covered 
with a mass of reddish beard that extended 
upwards nearly to their temples. Their arms 
and hands were so long that they could untie 
their garters without stooping, and this, of course, 
gave them a great advantage in wielding the 
sabre, the battle-axe, or any such implement of 
destruction, in the use of which they found their 
chief pleasure. 

' As regards the rest, to give them their due, 
there never was seen on either bank of the Bhine, 
from Strasbourg to Cologne, better cavaliers, or 
more famous hunters, than these Wild Counts. 
They passed their days and nights on horseback, 
either in hunting the stag, or in pillaging, 
robbing, burning, and sacking the smaller 
chateaux, the convents, the churches, and villages 
in the neighbourhood. 

4 This race of robber nobles had ensconced 
themselves from time immemorial in a fortress 
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built on the solid rock, on the borders of the 
lake that bears their name. The smallest stones 
of this fortress measured at least ten feet every 
way ; all sorts of plants and herbs grew in the 
crevices in abundance, and even shrubs, like the 
holly, the briar, or the white thorn. You would 
have said, to look at it, that it was a mass of 
rock, and not a building ; but behind the foliage 
that covered it were loopholes, through which 
the archers discharged their arrows at the passers 
by, as sportsmen shoot down deer or rabbits 
from an ambush. 

6 A broad moat, rilled by the waters of the 
take, surrounded the walls, and on the top were 
erected four lofty square towers, from which 
hung, suspended on long iron rods, the unfortu- 
nate peasants who had ventured to poach over 
the domains of the Wild Counts. 

' As a matter of course, the crows, the owls, and 
sparrow-hawks were fond of a place where flesh 
was so abundant. They were to be seen in every 
nook and corner of the Veierschloss, scratching 
their necks with their claws, or smoothing their 
feathers whilst waiting for the dinner hour, or 
else ranged in single file on the ramparts, their 
necks sunk in their shoulders, and their bills 
still dripping with blood, digesting the frightful 
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repast they had just made. In the evening their 
ominous cries filled the valley, harmonising 
strangely with the boisterous songs of the reiters, 
as in a well-ordered farmyard the chirping of 
the sparrows mingles pleasantly with the mono- 
tonous beat of the flails in harvest time. 

' Such was the manner of life, Mr. Theodore, 
of these Burckars and the pack of scoundrels 
they had collected together to do their wicked 
behests, and it seemed as if this state of things 
would last for ever. Happily, when the suffer- 
ings of men become greater than they can bear, 
the Lord of Heaven comes to their aid in ways 
which these bandits never suspect. 

6 The last of these Burckars was called Vittikab. 
He resembled all the rest of his race in his 
features, the colour of his beard, the length of 
his arms, his love of gold and silver, of the 
chase, of horses, and dogs. 

6 And since we are on the subject, I should 
tell you that the Wild Counts had succeeded in 
producing, by a cross between the shepherd's dog, 
the mastiff, and the wolf, a race of dogs so hardy 
and indefatigable in the chase, that none like 
them had ever been seen before. They were a 
sort of dog-wolf, thin and muscular, with straight 
upright ears, yellow eyes, and square massive 
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jaws, which held their prey like a vice. They had 
the long trailing tail, square sinewy legs, and jet 
black claws which you often see in beasts of prey. 
In all the old books on hunting you read of these 
dogs; and many attempts have been made to 
restore the breed, for in boar-hunting in par- 
ticular they have never had their equal; but 
all in vain, the race is extinct, and never can be 
revived. 

' Vittikab, as may be supposed, had the same 
character and tastes as the other Burckars — he 
was the greatest hunter and the greatest plun- 
derer of his time. I remember when a child to 
have seen an old almanac in which there was a 
representation of his pillage of Landau. All the 
houses were in flames ; the inhabitants had taken 
refuge on the roofs, and were raising their hands 
to heaven. Mattresses were being flung out of 
the windows, and in the distance was seen a 
party of trabans, riding to and fro with young 
children impaled like frogs on the points of their 
lances. It made one's blood run cold to look at 
it. When you think that men have been capable 
of such deeds, you cannot help shuddering. At 
the bottom of the picture you read, " The Great 
Pillage of Landau, in the year 1460 ;" and on 
the opposite page you saw the portrait of 
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Vittikab, a fierce-looking man, with a sort of 
iron pot on his head, with a projecting visor or 
beak which reached from his forehead to below 
the nose. At the first look of him you said to 
yourself. " That man ought to have been flayed 
alive ; he must have been the greatest villain on 
earth." ' 

At this part of his story Father Frantz, who was. 
quite pale with indignation, gravely lighted hia 
pipe at the candle. His eyelids were cast down, 
and as he waited till the tobacco was fully 
ignited, it was evident from the expression of 
his face that gloomy thoughts were working in 
his mind. At last he replaced the candle in the 
middle of the table and proceeded : 

' And nov I ani forced to tell you that, amongst 
the number of Vittikab's followers, was my 
grandfather in the seventh or eighth remove 
That gives me pain every time I think of it. I 
would far rather be descended from one of those 
wretched peasants, who for hundreds of years 
have suffered barbarities and injustice from such 
scoundrels, for in that case I could pity the fate of 
my ancestors ; but as it is I am forced to blush for 
them. However, as I can't mend the past, I look 
upon it as a punishment for my pride, if I was 
capable of such a feeling; but you are well 
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aware, Mr. Theodore, that I have none, and 
that I only stand up for the honour of my post, 
as every man ought to do when he feels he 
deserves it. 

' This Honeck, then, was the chief huntsman of 
the Veierschloss. If you pass by the Lake of the 
Wild Counts to-morrow, you will see the remains 
of the castle. It is now nothing but a great 
heap of ruins which covers at least five acres of 
the heath. Two of the towers, those next the 

mountain, are still standing. Between these two 
towers can be seen the arch of the entrance gate, 
and above the gateway, to the right, near the 
loophole from which projected one of the beams 
of the drawbridge, there is a round-shaped 
window. It was there that Zapheri Honeck 
lived, in a sort of vaulted cell above the guard- 
room. You cannot climb up to it now, as the 
steps are broken away, but in my young days 
I remember well my grandfather Gottlieb taking 
me there and telling me this story. 

6 From his vaulted room Zapheri could see on 
the one side the face of the mountain opposite, 
and on the other he looked into the outer court 
of the Veierschloss ; for there were two courts, 
surrounded by high walls and as gloomy as 
wells. In the first the grand huntsman had 
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under his eye the kennels of all the Burckar 
hounds ranged in one long row. To the right a 
staircase led up to the apartments of the Wild 
Count ; to the left a similar staircase gave access 
to the gallery of the reiters, and at the back 
were the kitchens, the shambles, and the laundry. 
In the second court, which was entered through 
a wide gateway, were the stables and wood-sheds. 
You can see all that to-morrow, and you will 
admit that it was solidly and well built. 

'Honeck did little else but sleep in this 
apartment; almost all the rest of his time he 
was coursing over the mountains. I can't tell you 
whether he took part in Vittikab's plundering 
expeditions or not ; but he could not have been 
much better than the others, more especially as 
the Wild Count was very fond of him. The 
Count never set out for the chase without him ; 
they galloped side by side through the woods 
like the wind, and each understood as well as the 
other all the ruses and habits of the game. No 
one in the whole country could sound the horn 
like this Honeck except Vittikab himself, whose 
horn was three times as large, and whose blast 
seemed as if it would burst the brass asunder. 
When they sounded the fanfare together you 
could hear them from the peaks of the Howald 
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to those of the Steinberg, and the woods echoed 
to their inmost recesses. 

'Honeck had something cheerful and even 
jovial in his manners and appearance, but Vittikab 
was always as gloomy as the night. His tawny 
eyes seemed ever searching for something to kill, 
and he never laughed. Every evening, to while 
away the time, he sent for* Honeck to come up to 
his apartment — a sort of vaulted cavern hung 
round with battleaxes, two-handed swords, curious 
pieces of armour, and implements of the chase — 
and, pointing to the table, said : " Eat, drink, 
your master commands you ! " and the huntsman, 
who asked for no better, took his seat before the 
venison pastry, eating heartily, and washing down 
the meal with huge goblets of the monks' wine, 
as the Burckar called it. It was part of the 
booty got at the pillage of Marmoutier. Then 
they got drunk together. Honeck bore the 
usual evidence of his debauches in his mottled 
cheeks and crimson-tipped nose ; but the more 
Vittikab drank the paler he grew, the gloomier 
were his thoughts, and the deeper his scowl, and 
the more he was haunted with a longing to kill. 
Sometimes at nightfall, when the owls had con- 
gregated in thousands outside, and were chattering 
and hooting together among the mouldings of 
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the battlements, shaking their wings and clacking 
their beaks softly, the Wild Count would glare 
at his friend Honeck by the half hour together 
without winking an eye, his lips tightly pressed 
together, and his nose curving with a fierce and 
terrible air. And when the other expected it 
the least, he would suddenly cry out : 

' " Why do you laugh, you scurvy hound ?" 

' Honeck, like almost all old sportsmen, had a 
trick of shutting his left eye. It was a nervous 
twitch, and he could not help it. 

' " I was not laughing, my lord," replied he. 

6 " And I say you were laughing," thundered the 
Burckar. 

4 " Since it is your pleasure to say so, I did 
laugh," said Honeck, "but I could not help 
it." 

6 "And why did you laugh?" repeated the 
Count, furious. 

' " I was thinking of the chase, and — " 

4 "You lie — you were thinking of — of — some- 
thing else — " 

4 " And what, in the fiend's name, do you say I 
was thinking of?" exclaimed Zapheri. "If you 
will only tell me what you wish me to think 
about, I will always say that, and then you will 
be content." 
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'This reply calmed Vittikab as long as he 
still retained a glimmering of reason, but at other 
times it only increased his fury. His tawny eyes 
assumed a deep golden tint, instead of, as usual, 
being injected with blood, and then Honeck 
had nothing for it but to fly ; for when his counte- 
nance assumed this appearance the Burckar always 
attempted to strangle his huntsman. So, without 
losing a moment, or stopping to bid good-bye, 
the latter, at the first lightning flash from his 
master's eye, made a rush for the door, the Count 
following like a maddened wolf, and stammering: 
u Stop there, stop, I tell you, or I will have you 
hung!" But Zapheri paid no attention, and 
stumbled down the stairs as if he would break 
his neck. The dogs began to howl in the court- 
yard, the reiters hastened out of the guard-room 
to see what was the matter, and the Count, once 
in the open air, immediately grew calmer; 
the howling of the dogs seemed to sober him, 
and he staggered back to his room, muttering 
some confused words. 

* 4 Honeck climbed up to his den, and hastily 
shot the two great bolts of the oak door. Then 
he threw himself on his bearskin rug to sleep off 
his debauch. 

'It was in this way that the two drunkards 
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passed the days and nights which God had given 
them. The same scene was repeated regularly 
every evening, unless, during supper, a great 
storm was heard rising outside. This was 
Vittikab's happiest time. He listened with de- 
light to the thunder growling amongst the gorges 
of the Howald, and when the rain and wind and 
hail seemed to battle together in the air, when 
the waters of the lake, lashed to fury, dashed in 
sheets of foam against the ramparts of the 
Veierschloss, when the owls and hawks, startled 
from their nests amongst the battlements, flew off 
screaming into the darkness, like dead leaves 
whirled away by the storm, the Wild Count 
started up from his seat and shouted : " To the 
road !" 

6 Then they descended the stairs together, 
Honeck and he, staggering and supporting them- 
selves against each other, and saddled their 
horses. The reiters, who had seen them come 
down, hastened to lower the drawbridge, and they 
galloped off like the wind, and were soon lost to 
view in the darkness. Then Vittikab laughed 
loud amidst the howling of the storm, the 
crashing of trees, and the beating of the rain, 
and his laugh sounded like the grinding of teeth. 
And when they were returning at daybreak 
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through the distant villages, he would say to his 
huntsman : 

' " Honeck, I shall be able to get some sleep 
this morning ; that has not happened to me for 
many a day." 

• And the poor inhabitants of the villages in 
the forest, the wood-cutters and charcoal burners — 
often without food or work, their thatched roofs 
letting in the rain, their wives and children shiver- 
ing with cold — standing, with haggard looks, 
on the threshold of their wretched huts, and 
seeing the terrible Burckar pass by, with his 
cheeks hollower and his eyes more deeply sunk 
than their own, said to each other : 

4 " How can so great a lord, a man so powerful 
as Vittikab, who possesses all the good things of 
the earth, whose granaries bend under their load 
of grain, whose cellars are full of gold, how can 
he look so wretched? Ah! if we were in his 
place, if we had the hundredth part of his 
possessions, even the crumbs that fall from his 
table, how happy we should be ! It is we who 
would bless the Lord !" 

6 Yes, yes, it is easy to say, " How happy should 
we be !" but we should first see into the hearts of 
others, before wishing to be in their place. The 
sparrows too suffer cold and hunger every winter ; 
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they chirp piteously, and ask to be fed; but 
when spring comes how gay they are, how they 
chase each other from branch to branch, how 
they pour forth their songs ! Of what use is it 
to have eternal spring if we can enjoy nothing? 
Of what use is it to be the owner of the fairest 
meadow on the mountain side, if the dew of 
heaven never falls on it, and the grass withers 
away. Of what use is it to be stronger, richer, 
more powerful than all the world, if one look of 
tenderness never comes to pour its balm on the 
heart ; if the memory' of one good action never 
comes to soothe the conscience? Each feels 
where his burthen galls, but he cannot know the 
burthen of others. Before wishing to change, it 
would be well to try the other side a little.' 

The old » forester, at this part of the story, 
gave me a friendly smile, and filled our glasses. 

6 To your health, Mr. Theodore !' 

4 To yours, Father Frantz V 

6 You imagine, perhaps,' resumed he, 'that it 
was a feeling of remorse for all his murders, 
burnings, and robberies that made the Burckar so 
miserable? Well, on the contrary, he only 
regretted that he had not committed more ! 
What made this brigand so furious against the 
human race, you are about to hear, and then you 
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will see if there is not a Providence on earth. 
You will see if the poor and honest have not 
more cause for rejoicing than those who are rich 
and prosperous outwardly, but who have a gnaw- 
ing worm at their hearts. 

* Twenty years before this, when Vittikab was 
about thirty, he had married a daughter of the 
noble family of Lichtenberg, called Ursula. The 
Wild Count loved this young woman, who was very 
beautiful and better instructed than himself in 
matters pertaining to our holy religion, and 
sometimes listened to her when she implored him 
to cancel the debt of some wretched serf instead of 
ordering him to be hung. He acted in this way 
in the hope of her soon giving birth to an heir 
to the noble house of Burckar, who would also 
have a claim to the succession of the Lichtenbergs, 
since Ursula was an only child. These ideas had 
a softening effect on his character. 

4 But when the child came, you may imagine 
his rage when he saw before him a regular 
monster, a hideous object, with scarcely any 
resemblance to man. In place of saying to him- 
self that this came of the cruelty of the Burckars, 
who, from father to son, for generations, had 
acted more like wolves than men, and submitting 
himself to the just chastisement of the Lord, he 
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tore the infant from its mother, in order to 
strangle it. The young wife, who, notwithstand- 
ing all, loved the poor creatrtre — for yon are 
aware, Mr. Theodore, that the hearts of mothers 
are so made that they love their children the 
more in proportion to their weakness, their de- 
fects, and infirmities : the Eternal has so willed 
it out of pity for such weak beings as children 
are; He has provided that the love shall be as 
great as the need of it, and we should bless His 
holy name for His infinite goodness, since this 
mother's love He has drawn from His own Divine 
love — well, this poor mother threw herself on 
the arms of the Wild Count, pouring forth lamen- 
tations and entreaties, and with such touching 
words and such floods of tears, that he, although 
the greatest monster of his race, was almost 
softened, and even felt a touch of pity for the 
unfortunate creature. Notwithstanding, however, 
he rudely repulsed his wife, and took refuge in 
his den, at the opposite end of the gallery. And 
as he passed along behind the balustrade, and saw 
all the huntsmen, and prickers and reiters below 
in the courtyard, with their trumpets and horns of 
chase, waiting for the birth of the young Burckar 
to salute him with a warlike fanfare like his 
noble ancestors, he shouted in a terrible voice : 
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c " The Burckar is dead ! Send Goetz to me. 
The others may go the devil ! " 

' Then he entered his den. 

' This Goetz, whom he had sent for, was an old 
huntsman of about fifty years of age, still strong 
and hearty, and who had been a sort of valet or/ 
attendant of Vittikab's from his childhood. He 
was the most devoted servant of his house. Some 
time previously, this man, when attempting to 
killa wild boar at bay — kneeling down and holding 
the hunting-sword firmly before him, and shout- 
ing the Burckar cry of " Wildsav,!" after the 
usual custom — had missed the throat, and the 
furious animal, by a thrust of his tusk under the 
hip-joint, had rendered him lame for the rest of 
his days. He was rough in his ways and hard- 
favoured, but this did not prevent him from 
having a tolerably kind heart all the same. 

' Two minutes afterwards he entered the Wild 
Count's chamber, and the latter, pointing to the 
monster stretched on the table, shouted : 

< " Behold ! look at that— it is a Burckar ! " 

'The other started back, and the Count laugh- 
ing as a fox does when caught by the neck in a 
trap, said : 

4 "That's your master's flesh and blood. I 
thought at first of strangling it; but the blood of 

h2 
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the Burckars is not to be shed so. Listen, old 
man. You are a cripple for life, you can't hunt 
on foot, and it's with difficulty you can mount a 
horse; well! you shall take this descendant of 
Virimar's and shut yourself up with him in 
the Marten's tower, and live there together. 
Perhaps he may look better as he grows up.'* 
And as Goetz was about to make some observa- 
tion: 

6 " I am ashamed of my own flesh and blood," 
said Vittikab; " I must conceal him somewhere, 
and I have no one but you that I can depend 
upon. If you refuse me, I will throw the monster 
into the lake ; but woe to you if I repent what I 
have done afterwards." 

6 " It is good," replied Groetz; " I will obey." 
* The same day it was reported over the castle 
that the child was about to be buried. Groetz 
tod Vittikab descended into the vault of Virimar, 
the first of the Burckars, with a little coffin, 
followed by some twenty reiters carrying torches. 
The coffin was placed in the tomb of Virimar, 
and then Groetz retired into the Marten's tower 
with the monster, and Hatvine, Vittikab's nurse — 
an old gray-haired pillager who followed his 
expeditions on a mule, to dress the wounds and 
look after the booty — Hatvine was charged with 
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the duty of carrying food to these two deserted 
creatures. Every morning she left the kitchen 
and climbed up to the top of the castle, carrying 
a large saucepan in her hand. She took her way 
by the gallery staircase, and mounted to the 
Marten's tower, the highest in the Veierschloss. 

6 The mother, who moaned, and cried, and 
sobbed, day and night, to see her son, at last died 
of grief ; and the women of Lichtenberg, who had 
followed her to the Veierschloss as her attendants, 
disappeared without anyone knowing what had 
become of them. The midwife Lisbeth, of 
Pirmasens, who had delivered the countess, was 
devoured by two gigantic mastiffs one evening 
that she chanced to go down in the courtyard. 
These two dogs, which on account of their ferocity 
were never loosed except for some great wolf- 
hunt, happened to be wandering about that night; 
they devoured the midwife, and that was an end 
of the matter. 

6 Vittikab, after these strange events, became 
almost wild with rage ; he vowed vengeance on 
all the world, and especially against children. 
It was at this time that he undertook his great 
wars against Treves, Lutzelstein, Schirmeck, and 
Landau. All Hundsriick, Alsace, and the Vosges 
echoed with the details of these terrible engage- 
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ments, and the memory of them has been handed 
down from generation to generation for four 
centuries, to show to what a pitch the cruelty of 
men without faith, religion, or honour, can go. 
The wild beasts, if they could write the deeds 
they have done, would not have so terrible a 
history to relate. But what can you expect? 
Take away the fear of God and the love of our 
neighbour, which are taught us in the Gospel, 
from our hearts, and we all, no matter who we are, 
would listen to nothing but our interests, our 
ambition and our hatreds. We should become 
worse than the beasts, seeing that we should 
have more means of injuring or destroying one 
another than they. 

4 At the close of these wars, which lasted for 
eight years, Vittikab returned to the Veierschloss, 
looking quite pale, in place of being ruddy and 
sunburnt as formerly, and constantly plunged in 
gloom, instead of leading, as he used to do, a 
jovial life with his captain Jacobus, his lieutenant 
Kraft, and his old nurse Hatvine. He could now 
bear no one's society but Honeck's, because they 
hunted and drank together. 

6 He was always brooding over some dark design 
or other : sometimes determining to rush up and 
massacre the monster ; sometimes to take him, 
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notwithstanding his deformity, and proclaim him 
Burckar, exterminating all who should object to 
his malformation. For at the thought that the 
Geroldseks, the Dagsbourgs, the Lutzelsteing, 
his next of kin, all robber barons like him- 
self, hunting, warring, ever seeking to destroy 
and injure each other — at the thought that 
these cousins, whom he wished in hell, would one 
day inherit his wide possessions ; that they would 
divide amongst them his forests, his dogs, his 
horses, and the gold which had been heaped up 
by the Burckars for so many generations in the 
vaults of the Veierschloss — at the bare idea that 
this must happen sooner or later, fiery flames 
seemed to pass before his eyes, he trembled 
from head to foot, and paced hurriedly backwards 
and forwards along the galleries of the castle, his 
eyes staring wildly, his red beard bristling with 
rage, and his look gloomy and abstracted, like a 
tiger fretting behind the bars of his cage. 

* " How can I prevent this ? " he thought ; "how 
can I prevent this ? " The more he thought over 
it, the less did he see any way of escape. He 
would gladly have burnt everything, the Veier- 
schloss and the surrounding forests ; but the land 
would still remain, the gold would be uncon- 
sumed in the vaults, and his cousins could rebuild 
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the ruined walls. "What am I to do? "he kept 
repeating. Then he drank deep to brighten his 
ideas ; and at nightfall he might be seen clinging 
to the balustrades with his long hairy fingers, and 
climbing the stairs to the Marten's tower. He 
went to see if the monster, whom old Groetz had 
christened by the name of Hasoum, was becom- 
ing more like a human being ; but he always 
came down again more horror-stricken than ever. 

' Old Hatvine and Groetz were the only persons 
in the secret. Suspicions were indeed rife in the 
Veierschloss that something mysterious was going 
on in the tower, but no person durst venture to 
go and see ; for if Vittikab had chanced by any 
evil fortune to meet you on the stairs, he would 
have cleft you to the chin. 

' Things remained in this state for twelve years, 
during which time fresh expeditions were under- 
taken against the castles of Triefels, Haut-Barr, 
Fenetrange, and many others : for in those savage 
times all the barons of the Vosges and Mont- 
Tonnerre were perpetually at war with each other. 
For one trooper that was killed, twenty presented 
themselves to fill his place. The peasants were 
ground down with requisitions of all kinds : but 
when in this way they had lost everything they 
possessed, when they had neither house nor home, 
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the idea of turning reiter, and abandoning father 
and mother, wife and children; of thinking 
henceforth only of themselves ; of drinking, sing- 
ing, gorging, pillaging, burning, sacking, and 
hanging, in place of being burned, sacked, or 
hanged themselves — this devilish idea at last got 
the upper hand, and so the supply of reiters 
never failed. To remain an honest man required 
the courage of a martyr. 

6 Vittikab, then, as I have said, succeeded in 
all his enterprises ; but what good was it to him ? 
When he looked proudly at his old oaks and 
beeches in returning from the chase, the thought 
instantly occurred to him — "My cousins will 
one day possess these noble forests ! " When his 
vassals came in hundreds with their carts of wheat, 
barley, oats, and hay, their fowls, and butter, 
and eggs, at rent-time, in place of being content, 
he said to himself — "All these riches will sooner 
or later be my cousins'." When he had made a 
fortunate campaign, and returned with his mules 
bending beneath the weight of the gold and 
silver pillaged from the churches, the convents, 
and the villages of Alsace or Lorraine, he did not, 
as formerly, ride along whistling and singing 
with his captain Jacobus and his stout reiters, 
but followed the cavalcade gloomy and alone, 
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grinding his teeth and muttering: "It is for 
these Greroldseks and Dagsbourgs that I have 
once more risked my neck. I fill the vaults of 
Virimar, but they will empty them." And so on, 
from day to day and year to year. The older he 
grew, the more envenomed was the sore. 

' And then, from time to time, and especially 
in the evenings, after Honeck had left him, a 
terrible idea used to haunt him. He remembered 
all at once that, at the burning of Landau, as an 
old bald-headed blacksmith was running down 
the street of the Three Lances, dragging his 
grandson after him on a mattress to save him 
from the carnage, he had ordered them both to 
-be thrown into the flames ; and that the old man, 
standing upright amidst the blazing mass, and 
holding the child aloft with both hands to pre- 
serve him as long as possible from destruction, 
had shouted: 

6 " Burckar without compassion ! Burckar with- 
out heart or feeling ! you will one day have need 
of compassion and pity, and you will not find 
them. Murderer of children ! you will one day 
ask for children, but you will not have them. 
Accursed be ye — accursed as Herod ! " 

' He saw this all before him in the gloom ; he 
saw the face of the old man, his eyes sparkling 
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with terror and rage; he heard his despairing 
voice, and, in spite of the intoxication of the 
wine, he stammered out: "You lie! you lie! 
— I shall have children." And the old man 
seemed to reply : " It is you who lie ! you will 
have no children — you will have nothing but 
monsters ! " 

6 This vision, howeves, did not prevent him 
from always saying to himself: "I am still 
-young. I may marry. I may choose a wife of 
noble blood and unblemished race, who will 
purify the tainted blood of the Burckars. I may 
have children." 

4 The twelfth year was drawing to a close when 
an event took place which turned his thoughts 
more than ever in this direction. It was in the 
beginning of autumn. Information had been 
received on the evening before that a company 
of merchants from Flanders were to pass through 
the defiles of the Howald with a long train of 
mules laden with money and silk stuffs ; and with- 
out losing a moment, the robber, at the head of 
his reiters, commanded by his captain Jacobus 
and his lieutenant Kraft, had hurried off to plant 
themselves in ambuscade at the farther end 
of the Valley of the Bocks, about five or six 
leagues from the Veierschloss. 
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' The merchants were a long time in making 
their appearance, but at last they came in sight, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at night. 
Then Vittikab and his followers, shouting their 
war-cry of "WUdsau!" dashed forwards. But 
what was their surprise to hear, instead of cries of 
alarm and entreaties for mercy, a second war-cry 
— that of the Greiersteins : " Haslach I "—echoing 
in front of them from another mountain-gorge. 
It was the terrible hunchback of G-eierstein, the 
famous brigand Bockel, who, forewarned, like 
Vittikab, of the passing of the merchants, had 
come to dispute the prey with him. 

' This Bockel, who presented a truly monstrous 
appearance, from the gigantic breadth of his 
humped shoulders, and his projecting teeth, or 
rather tusks, which gave him somewhat the look 
of a wild boar at bay, did not easily let go what 
he fancied was in his power. He was quite as 
resolute as the Wild Count, equally vigorous in 
frame, and had about the same number of men. 
The indignation and rage on both sides, when 
they discovered that, in place of seizing their 
booty, they had to fight for it, knew no bounds. 
The moonlight in the open valley was magnifi- 
cent. Without saying a word or attempting any 
parley or explanation, the Burckars and Greiqr- 
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steins swooped down on each other like two 
flocks of vultures, and for a quarter of an hour 
nothing was heard but the sound of maces and 
battle-axes ringing on cuirass and helmet, like 
the hammer on an anvil, the cries of rage and 
pain of the wounded, and the panting exclamations 
and defiant shouts of the chiefs, who each singled 
out the other for attack. Soon nothing was to 
be seen in the meadows around but struggling 
troopers, riderless horses galloping wildly in 
every direction, their manes floating in the air, 
and the gleam of spears and battle-axes and 
armour all huddled confusedly together in the 
centre of the valley. 

4 The merchants, during this time, were making 
the best of their way from the scene of action, in 
the hope of reaching the plains. Vittikab and 
the hunchback, seeing this, fairly foamed with 
rage. They were just then locked in deadly 
grip. Vittikab with his dagger was endeavouring 
to discover a joint in his opponent's coat of mail, 
but without success, and, abandoning the attempt, 
he seized Bockel by the throat to strangle him ; 
but the latter at the same instant dealt him such 
a blow on the head with his battle-axe, that the 
iron pot with the projecting beak was smashed 
through, and, but for the thickness of his skull,. 
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Vittikab would have at last reaped the just re- 
compense of his crimes. He fell from his horse 
as if dead.. The hunchback would gladly have 
put an end to him on the spot, for he had long 
vowed vengeance on the Wild Count, whom he 
accused of baulking him of his richest booty ; but 
unfortunately Captain Jacobus had just then 
gained a marked advantage over the G-eier- 
steins ; he had himself killed three, Kraft two : 
Bockel saw that his band was considerably re- 
duced in numbers, and judged it prudent to beat 
a retreat. The Burckars remained masters of 
the field of battle, but the merchants had gained 
the open country, and were safe. Thus ended 
this encounter. 

' Vittikab was brought back to the Veierschloss 
on a mule. Old Hatvine shaved his head to 
make sure that the skull was not fractured. The 
blood was issuing from his nose and mouth and 
ears. In this way he lost a great deal, and this 
it was doubtless which saved him, not to speak 
of the ointments and herbs which Hatvine em- 
ployed. In short, he escaped once more with his 
life ; but for three months he was unable to sit on 
horseback, as every trot of the horse seemed to 
tear his brain in pieces. He was terribly enraged 
against Bockel, who, on his side, regretted bit- 
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terly not having, by one good blow, put an end 
to his most formidable adversary. 

'This event rendered the Wild Count more 
gloomy than ever. " I am getting old," said he 
to himself. " Once on a time I would have parried 
that blow of the battle-axe. I would have found 
the crevice quicker below the gorget. I would have 
finished him in some way— I am growing old I " 

' And then he reflected that, if the stroke of the 
battle-axe had been one atom heavier, it would 
have split his skull, and there would have been 
an end of the Burckars present and future. His 
hair grew again over the wound ; but it was re- 
marked that it had become white all over that 
side of his head. His beard became grizzled, his 
eyes sunk in their sockets — it was the beginning 
of the end. He felt this himself, and the monks' 
wine tasted bitter to him. 

' One evening, when he was getting drunk as 
usual with his huntsman — who never uttered a 
word, and only raised his elbow and winked with 
one eye from time to time — Vittikab, who seemed 
gloomy and thoughtful beyond his usual wont, 
sat listening to a screech-owl, in an adjoining 
loophole, uttering his melancholy cry from time 
to time. All at once, rousing himself from his 
reverie, he said : 



»• 
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4 " To-morrow, at daybreak, you will saddle Wo 
horses, and we will start together. Do you hear ? n 

4 " For the chase ? " inquired Honeck. 

4 " No ; to pay a visit to the Botericks, at 
Birckenstein, on the other side of the Losser." 

4 After these words he was silent, and Honeck, 
bowing low, said, 

4 " Very good, my lord, very good ! " 

4 But he could not imagine what the Wild 
Count would be at; for the barons of Koterick 
had been enemies of the Burckars for centuries, 
and, until then, Vittikab, far from going to pay 
them a visit, treated them with contempt, and 
even turned them into ridicule on every occasion. 

4 You must know, Mr. Theodore, that the 
Botericks belonged to the oldest nobility of 
Germany. They were both better born and more 
courageous at bottom than the Burckars, but 
sunk in poverty and ruin ; just as all honest men 
in this world are ruined sooner or later by rogues, 
when they show themselves too confiding and 
generous, and don't keep on their guard. These 
latter, then, had been cheated and plundered by 
the Burckars from the earliest times, but without 
ever having been conquered by them. They had 
defended our holy religion against the Saracens, 
and the mother-country against the Turks, 
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Spaniards, and Italians. They had followed the 
Crusades for the conquest of the^Holy Sepulchre, 
and the Emperor, whenever he took the field to 
avenge the honour or maintain the rights of old 
Germany, no matter against what enemy. 

'The Burckars, during this time, remained 
shut up in their mountain-fortresses, from which 
they issued forth only to plunder and destroy; and 
the Rotericks, on their return from their distant 
campaigns, always found that these robbers had 
seized on some strip of woodland, some valley, or 
mountain-lake, or perhaps even a village or two. 
This aroused their indignation ; they disputed, 
they fought ; but, on returning from war, people 
are generally weak, and, as both money and men 
were wanting, the Eotericks could not support 
their rights to the end, and the matter always 
ended by the Burckars keeping possession of the 
property they had seized. They called that 
cleverness; and if that be so, thieves and robbers 
are clever enough ; it only requires that you 
should have neither heart, nor honour, nor justice, 
and then take advantage of these good qualities 
in others. 

* It was in this way that the Botericka found 
themselves gradually stripped of all their posses- 
sions, and the Burckars, who always feared them* 

i 
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being unable to conquer them in open fight, at last 
ended by burning their castle of Birckenstein. 

' After all this, everyone may imagine the feel- 
ings of the last of the Botericks towards the last 
of the Burckars. He called him nothing but 
bandit and robber. Vittikab, on his side, spoke 
of the other as a barefooted beggar, because he 
was really poor, and his old castle, rendered 
totally defenceless on the side next the mountain, 
.where its only rampart was a row of wooden 
palisades, and containing little more than some 
stables and haylofts, with four cows, an aged 
pony, and two lean dogs, and an old dovecot sur- 
rounded by a few fluttering and cooing pigeons, 
presented rather the appearance of a miserable 
burnt-out farmhouse than the residence of a 
noble. 

4 But all this did not prevent Boterick from 
holding his head up proudly, as if he had slill a 
couple of thousand reiters at his back, and, when 
he bestrode his old pony, with his sword by his 
side, from looking down on Vittikab from an ima- 
ginary height of grandeur and importance. He 
lived in the most miserable manner, it is true, with 
his daughter Vulf hild and his old groom Peters ; 
the revenues of one poor village, and a few head 
of game from the neighbouring moors, scarcely 
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sufficed to procure them the necessaries of life ; but 
just in proportion as the blood of the Wild Counts 
was tainted and degraded, so was that of the 
Rotericks rich, noble, and flourishing. Through- 
out all Germany the saying was : " Roterick red 
blood! Burchar bad blood!" Vittikab knew 
this well ; he had reflected long on the subject, 
and had formed the resolution — in order to have 
children with human faces — to marry Vulfhild, 
and to grant the old baron all the amends and 
satisfaction he could require. 

' He said nothing of all this in the meantime, 
and set off the following morning very early 
with Honeck for Birckenstein. Boterick, in his 
doublet of reddish-coloured leather, tall, thin, 
wiry, with d keen grey eye, and hair as white as 
snow, but still firm and upright in spite of his 
advanced age, happened to be standing in the 
gateway of the old tower, the arch of which 
stood out against the blue sky, the walls beyond 
haying Mien in, and was gazing proudly over his 
heaths and moors, as the Burckar and his hunts- 
man came in view. At first his indignation knew 
no bounds. He ordered them not to approach 
nearer at their peril, and old Peters hastened 
up with an immensely long halbert ; but Vitti- 
kab, having stated that he came to make amends 

12 
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for the injuries committed by his ancestors, and 
to form a lasting alliance with the Eotericks, 
the old noble, astonished at language so new to 
him from such a quarter, permitted them to 
alight in the courtyard. 

'Then Vittikab and he proceeded into the 
guard-chamber — almost the only room left intact 
in the castle of Birckenstein — and conversed 
together for two long hours. 

' God knows what the Wild Count promised 
the old man, but it may be supposed he promised 
him all that the latter could have asked if he 
had been strong, and in a position to claim his 
rights with weapons in his hands : the rebuilding 
of his castle, and the restoration of his lands, 
his stud of horses, and his hounds. Something 
like this must have been agreed to, for at the 
end of the conference they were apparently re- 
conciled. Vittikab, accompanied by the baron, 
went to pay a visit to Vulfhild, who sat in an old 
moss-grown tower from morning till night, work- 
ing tapestry, in company with two aged crones. 
Notwithstanding the fierce and gloomy look of 
the Burckar, and his great shock of hair, half 
red and half grey, Eoterick's daughter con- 
sented to become the chatelaine of the Veief- 
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schloss, and permitted the Wild Count to kiss 
her long white hands. 

'One thing is certain, that on his return, 
Vittikab, who galloped along at full speed 
beside his huntsman, looked twenty years 
younger. His pale cheeks had got back their 
natural colour, he laughed loud, and shouted 
in his eagle's voice, turning round in his stir- 
rups: 

'"Zapheri, all goes well. We shall have 
children this time — real children. We will 
train them to the chase. Ha ! ha ! ha ! They 
will be stout Burckars ; their arms will be long 
and hairy, but they will be men ! " 

' " I believe you, my lord," replied the other, 
without in the least understanding what these 
words meant. " All that my lord wishes, he can 
do. No one can say to the contrary." 

' " Yes," continued Vittikab, " the old race of 
the Burckars is not dead. The Geroldseks and 
the Dagsbourgs won't now be able to plunge 
their hands up to the elbows in Virimar's gold. 
They will never hunt our game, nor mount our 
horses." 

4 And rising to his full height in his stirrups, 
his two arms in the air, and his long tawny face 
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kindling with joy, he uttered shouts of triumph, 
which echoed through the woods around. 

' Honeck had never but once before seen him 
in so joyous a mood: it was at the storm of 
Landau, when he had scaled the walls, and was 
standing on the top, dashing down the levelled 
lances with his battle-axe, as the mower strikes 
down the grain in autumn. 

'But when he approached the Veierschloss, 
the Burckar grew calmer, without his joy how- 
ever lessening in the least. He put his horn to 
his lips to warn the reiters to lower the draw- 
bridge, and the bridge having been lowered, 
they both crossed it at a walking pace. 

' In the courtyard was the captain Jacobus, the 
lieutenant Kraft, and a good number of troopers. 
Vittikab, before putting his foot to the ground, 
said to the assembled company, in a clear deter- 
mined voice : 

' « I have to inform you that I, Vittikab, the 
Wild Count, and lord of the Veierschloss, have 
this day betrothed myself to the noble lady 
Vulfhild of Boterick, and that the marriage will 
take place in three weeks. It is my will that 
everyone should rejoice, as on a day of victory at 
the dividing of the spoil. The wine shall not fail 
you. He who does not enjoy himself deserves to 
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be hanged, and anyone who shall venture to find 
fault with what has been done, will answer for 
it to me. Be merry, therefore ; it is my will ! " 

' And, darting a fierce look around the stupified 
assemblage, he climbed the staircase leading to the 
galleries, amidst shouts of " Long live our Wild 
Count ! Long live the noble lady Vulfhild !" Just 
as men have always done for ages on ages, flattering 
and cringing to those who have the upper hand. 9 

Here Father Frantz made a fresh pause, to 
shake out the ashes of his pipe and lay it in the 
window-seat. Then, after a few moments' silence, 
looking at me kindly — 

* Mr. Theodore,' said he, * I am sure you never 
caused mortal man to shed a tear of suffering. I 
may say as much for myself, although my head is 
white, and my hour is fast approaching. This is 
why we can sit here calm and tranquil in the 
night hours; this is why we have nothing to 
trouble us. We have put our trust in God. 
The spirits of darkness may prowl around us, but 
they cannot enter our hearts, they cannot whis- 
per evil thoughts in our ears ; for we see things 
simply and clearly, as God has made them in his 
wisdom, and nothing terrifies us. If death at 
this moment were to knock at the door and say : 
" Frantz Honeck, it is time ! " I would look him 
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calmly in the face, and rise to meet him. u Leave 
me but one minute," I would say, " to give a last 
kiss to my little Louise, and then I will follow 
you with confidence." Yes, although death is a 
terrible thing, and seldom comes without cruel 
pain and suffering, I trust I shall be able to say 
this at my last hour. 

'But, Mr. Theodore, it will not be so with 
everyone in this world. If the Spirit of Darkness 
has no power over the honest man, he has all 
power over the heart of the evil-doer. It is a 
house opened wide to admit him, doors, windows, 
and skylights. He enters it and leaves it at his 
pleasure ; he sits and lies down, and walks to and 
fro ; he thinks and sleeps there ; it is his inn, his 
chosen retreat, and his dwelling-place. So, when 
a villain looks at you, you see, behind those two 
dark windows, the hideous being that comes and 
goes, that stops, that looks at you, and watches all 
your doings, in order to try and find some means of 
injuring and ruining you ; that laughs pleasantly 
or bursts into a fit of rage, according as he hopes 
to deceive you or finds that he is discovered. 
The faces of great criminals are, so to speak, a 
mirror in which you can see the abominable 
monster within. But the worst of all is, that 
when once he is firmly established in his lurking- 
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place, the evil spirit is never content. The 
master of the house may straggle as much as he 
will; he may beg for mercy, and exclaim: "I will 
not do this thing or that I " From the moment 
that he has allowed himself to be bound hand 
and foot like a coward, he must obey. 

4 Now this was just the case with Vittikab. 
After having committed all the crimes against 
the human race that a man could be guilty of, 
there was one still remaining, the greatest of all, 
before which he had hitherto recoiled ; but, as it 
always happens in such circumstances, the devil 
ended by getting the upper hand. 

' That day, from the Wild Count's return up 
to midnight, the Veierschloss re-echoed with the 
uproar of the revellers, the shouting of drinking- 
songs and the clinking of goblets, like an 
immense tavern. Six great hogsheads of wine 
had been broached in the middle of the court- 
yard, and everyone rushed to fill his pitcher as 
often as he liked, and pour the liquor down his 
gaping throat as down a tun-dish. 

'Very soon in every nook and corner of the 
castle, along the ramparts, on the steps of the 
staircases, behind the balustrades, in short every- 
where, nothing was to be seen but knights and 
troopers, huntsmen and prickers, lying like sacks 
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right and left, their legs wide apart, their faces 
of a deep purple, their lower Up dropped, a 
fragment of a broken pitcher in their hand — 
dead drunk. Thus it was that the betrothal of 
Vittikab and his bride was celebrated in a manner 
worthy of him. 

' If Bockel had only known that, the terrible 
hunchback would have had nothing to do but 
hasten to the spot, dash the chains of the draw- 
bridge to pieces with his battle-axe, and cut the 
throats of all these drunkards. Not one would 
have had strength enough to rise and seize a 
pike to defend himself; no, not even the lieute- 
nant Kraft, the soberest of them all, or the 
captain Jacobus, who could drink six quarts of 
Markobrunner without being drunk ; and least of 
all Zapheri Honeck, who had far exceeded his 
usual allowance, which was anything but a small 
one.. Unfortunately, Bockel did not hear of it 
until four or five days afterwards, when it was too 
late. 

' Now, whilst these things were passing in the 
lower stories of the Veierschloss, Groetz, Hasoum's 
guardian, who had grown old and shrivelled in 
the Marten's tower, like a snail in its shell, 
asked himself: " What is this that is going on in 
the castle? What extraordinary rejoicings are 
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these ? Have we won some battle and got a large 
amount of booty?" And the old man listened 
and reflected, and did not know what to think. 
During the twenty years he had spent in the 
tower he had learned to distinguish every sound 
that took place in the fortress, from the highest 
summit of the towers to the lowest depths of the 
cellars. He knew every trumpet-blast, whether 
it sounded for the reveUUe, for meals, or for bed- 
time ; it was his clock. Thus alone could he 
measure the lapse of time. He could distinguish 
the step of the sentinel on the outworks, the 
going and coming of the troopers in the court- 
yards, along the galleries, and on the stairs ; the 
extreme fineness of his ear was such that he 
knew every family of crows or owls that lived 
under the projecting cornices of the building, the 
spots which they preferred as the starting-point 
for their morning flight, the holes in which they 
built their nests, and the number of their young. 
And this wonderful acuteness of hearing had 
even increased of late as his eyesight grew 
dimmer, and he had no longer the resource, as 
formerly, in his loneliness of wandering along the 
battlements at night and gazing in the distance 
at the mountains, the glens, the valleys, the 
peaks, and the woods that he had known so well 
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in happier times, the forest paths through which 
he had roamed, and the springs at which he had 
slaked his thirst. 

' Groetz was now almost quite bald, and had only 
a scanty fringe of snow-white hair behind each 
ear. His features were deeply furrowed with 
wrinkles ; the blaze of light to which he was con- 
stantly exposed in his lofty dwelling-place had 
forced him to keep his eyes half closed, and he 
could now scarcely raise his eyelids in the least. 
His hands, once so muscular, were nerveless and 
ridged with large projecting veins; his knees 
trembled beneath him ; he spoke slowly, never 
having occasion to open his lips except in the 
few words which he exchanged day by day with 
Hatvine, and now and then, at distant intervals, 
in a brief conversation with Vittikab, when the 
Wild Count paid a visit to the tower. 
; 4 But although thus shut out from the rest of 
mankind, he had become more and more attached 
to the monster Hasoum. He loved him as if he 
had been his own child ; he thought him almost 
handsome, and every evening he climbed up to 
the topmost story of the tower to gaze at him 
when asleep. " Poor creature! " thought he, " the 
descendant of so many illustrious chiefs, and so 
famous a race, your father is ashamed of you ; 
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but I love you, for you are not ill-natured ! You 
cannot speak, it is true, your tongue is dead; but 
your eyes speak, and they tell me you love me ! 
And, ah I I love you too ; but I am growing old, 
and when Goetz is no longer here, what will 
become of you, poor dear child of my masters ? 
What will become of you ? What will they do 
with you ? " 

4 And the poor old man's voice quavered, a tear 
trickled down his cheek, he descended the stairs 
again almost heart-broken ; and he who formerly 
was not a whit better than the Burckars his 
masters, he who had more than once dipped his 
hands in blood at Treves, at Lutzelstein, at 
Landau, and had never in his life perhaps given 
a thought to God in the days of his health and 
strength, now prayed with his whole heart, and 
called down the blessings of Heaven on the head 
of Hasoum. 

' So this evening Goetz said to himself : "Why 
are they singing in that way? Something strange 
must have happened, and yet Hatvine said no- 
thing about it when she brought our breakfast 
this morning." She could not have said any- 
thing about it, you see, because Vittikab and 
Honeck had not returned at that time ; but the 
circumstance made him uneasy. 
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4 In the meantime night came on. All the 
sounds in the Veierschloss died away one by one, 
and the silence grew deeper and deeper in the 
air around, on the battlements, and in the court- 
yards of the castle. A few embers still smouldered 
underneath the ashes in the little arched recess 
of the chimney, and Groetz, sitting close beside it, 
with his back against the wall, and his large bald 
head drooping on his breast, had sunk into a doze. 

4 At last, about eleven o'clock, a blast from the 
horn of the officer of the watch passed over the. 
surface of the lake, dying away in the distance 
like a sigh ; the echoes of the Howald took it up 
one by one, and then all sank again into silence. 
Groetz rose from his seat to retire to rest, when, 
just as he was about lighting his torch, a sound 
caught his ear ; he listened, and could distinguish 
a feint noise approaching nearer and nearer. 
" It is Vittikab," murmured the old man ; "he is 
coming here !" And, in feet, a few moments after- 
wards steps were heard ascending the staircase 
of the tower, and rapidly crossing the platform. 
The door opened ; it was the Count, the project- 
ing beak of his helmet turned round behind, his 
huge frame clad in a doublet of reddish leather, 
and his poignard suspended on his thigh by two 
little chains in the form of a triangle. 
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•"Where is Hasoum?" was the first question 
he asked. 

4 "He is sleeping, my lord," replied Goetz, 
pointing towards the ceiling above. 

< " Good." 

6 And Vittikab, turning round, threw a search- 
ing glance over the adjoining platform and battle- 
ments, which he had never done before ; then he 
entered the tower, shot the bolt, and pointing to 
a bench near the oak table : " Sit down there," 
said he to the old man, in a peremptory tone. 

' Goetz obeyed, almost speechless from surprise 
and apprehension ; for, for the first time during 
twenty years, Vittikab was not drunk. His 
manner was calm, gloomy, and cold. God only 
knows what passed between the old huntsman 
and the Wild Count, what words were exchanged, 
what orders given, what promises made! But 
they must have been weighty and serious, for 
when, about an hour afterwards, they came out 
together on the battlements again, the Burckar 
was as pale as death, with his nose curving 
fiercely over his moustache, and his lips firmly 
set ; Goetz bareheaded, his scanty fringe of hair 
bristling with terror, and his eyes swelled with 
crying. In this way they crossed the broad flags 
of the platform. The moon was shining down 
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brilliantly from the blue vault of heaven, throw- 
ing the massive sculptures of the balustrade 
into strong relief. At the angle of the great 
staircase, from which the eye could plunge down 
into the dark courtyard below, Vittikab turned 
round, with one foot on the upper step, and his 
hand resting on the hilt of his poignard, and said 
in a low determined voice : 

4 "You understand me ?" 

6 " You shall be obeyed, my lord," replied the 
old man in the same mysterious manner. 

'The Wild Count descended the stairs, and 
Groetz, leaning on the corner of the lofty balus- 
trade, looked after him for some moments with a 
dull stupified gaze ; then, when he had altoge- 
ther disappeared, raising his withered hands to 
heaven with a despairing gesture impossible 
to describe, he re-entered the tower, uttering 
low groans and little cries of distress and grief, 
which he tried to suppress for fear of wakening 
Hasoum. But he could not keep them back, 
and trembled like a leaf from head to foot. 
Fortunately the poor creature entrusted to his 
care was a sound sleeper. All day long he was 
constantly in motion, climbing from beam to 
beam, to the very summit of the Marten's tower, 
one hundred and twenty feet above the level of 
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the lake, and gazing through the narrow loop* 
holes at the wide stretch of wood and water, 
mountain peaks, and fertile valleys, which sur- 
rounded the castle. This was his whole life. He 
slept soundly, and Groetz might sob and groan as 
much as he pleased. 

4 You may well imagine, Mr. Theodore, that in 
the midst of all the grand preparations which 
were making for Vittikab's wedding, no person 
troubled his head about Goetz, and that all 
this took place without exciting any notice. But 
He who sees everything had been a spectator of 
the interview between the Wild Count and his 
old retainer; His patience was beginning to 
weary, the hour of retribution was at hand ! 

4 The following morning, Vittikab despatched 
some thirty of his troopers in every direction 
through the Hundsriick; some to collect together, 
with the utmost speed, all the carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, and smiths to be found in the towns and 
villages for twenty miles round ; others, to give 
notice to the most celebrated furnishers, cooks, 
and confectioners in the whole country, even as 
far as Strasbourg, Spires, and Mayence; and 
others again bearing letters of invitation to the 
margraves, burgraves, counts, and barons on the 
banks of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle. 

x 
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4 The famous architect, Jerome of Spires, arrived 
two days afterwards. He undertook to erect an 
immense covered arcade over the great court- 
yard, to serve as the banquet-hall for this feast of 
Belshazzar ; and thenceforward the vaulted roofs, 
the corridors, and staircases of the Veierschloss, 
instead of the sound of trumpet-calls, the barking 
of dogs, and the clash of arms, echoed only with 
the sound of the saw, the axe, and the hammer. 

4 The forests around, which were swarming with 
wood-cutters, resounded night and day with the 
crash of huge pines and lofty oaks, falling one 
after another, and the creaking of heavy waggons, 
each drawn by three pairs of oxen, and alrnost 
crushed to the earth beneath the enormous trunks. 

4 Then numerous scaffoldings were seen rising in 
all directions about the ramparts ; the triangular 
cranes stood out against the sky on the summits 
of the towers, furnished with ropes and pulleys 
for raising the beams to the level of the platforms ; 
swarms of workmen hurried to and fro, hauling 
at the pulleys, turning the winches, squaring the 
immense logs, or cutting mortises for the joints. 

4 The old architect Jerome, standing at the foot 
of the great staircase, with his long yellow beard 
trimmed to a point, his bald head, his robe of 
black velvet with wide hanging sleeves, his rules, 
his squares, and his compass, was busy from 
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morning till night, drawing red and black lines 
on sheets of parchment. The troopers stood 
round him in groups, looking over his shoulder, 
without in the least comprehending what he was 
about, and the master workmen came in files to 
receive his orders, and carry them to every corner 
of the building. 

4 The uprights were soon fixed in their places, 
and it was not long before the roofs of the arcade 
began to show their rounded outline against the 
sky. 

* But amidst all this bustle of preparation 
the busiest man perhaps in the whole castle was 
Zapheri Honeck ; for if the Wild Counts were 
anxious to display their taste in sumptuous build- 
ings, decorations, and feasts, they piqued them- 
selves much more on the scale of their hunting 
expeditions, being reckoned the most famous 
sportsmen in all Germany. 

* Now, Master Honeck, as first huntsman to the 
Burckar, was entrusted with this part of the 
festivities, and to enable him to perform his task 
properly, the Count had placed his whole esta- 
blishment of horses and hounds at his disposal. 

* But to employ all these in a way worthy of the 
great occasion was no slight task, Mr. Theodore, 
and required all the natural talent and con- 
ic 2 
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summate experience of a man like Zapheri, 
thoroughly acquainted with the country, and 
well up in organising cavalcades, placing relays, 
encouraging the dogs, and tracking the game. 

' Honeck felt himself quite equal to the occasion, 
and had no dread of meeting the scrutiny of the 
great lords, all sportsmen of the first order, who 
were to be present at the festival, and who were 
sure to cast a critical eye on all that took place, 
to blame as much as possible, to praise as little, 
and to carry back to their chateaux an increased 
sense of their own merits and importance in 
proportion as they were able to find fault with 
others. No, he had no fear on that score, for he 
was the most skilful huntsman of his time, not- 
withstanding his habits of drunkenness and his 
extraordinary gluttony. 

' Without losing a moment, he summoned all 
his prickers and scouts around him, and divided 
the mountain into districts, giving each a portion, 
in order that the tracks might be thoroughly 
followed up, and no part of the forest omitted. 
He enjoined on them to give all their attention 
to coveys of game, herds of boars, and packs of 
wolves, neglecting single animals: "For," said 
he, " to let slip two hundred horses and three 
hundred dogs on a solitary track, would be like 
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letting down all the nets in the castle into the 
lake for a single fish. Every man in the hunt 
should at least have the chance of a blow at 
something!" He ordered them to bring him 
specimens of all the droppings found, and to 
observe carefully the appearance of the broken 
branches, and other marks, such as those made by 
the deer in sharpening their antlers against the 
trunks of the trees. In short, he forgot no detail 
belonging to his profession, and set out himself 
every morning to examine the tracks which his 
scouts had given him notice of the evening before 
in their reports. 

4 In this way the time fixed on for the festival 
drew on. 

4 Frequently, at night, Honeck, worn out with 
fatigue and splashed with mud up to the arm-pits, 
for he visited even the marshes of the Losser, 
where the game of that district were in the 
habit of going to quench their thirst, — frequently, 
I say, when returning this way, in a grave and 
thoughtful mood, his mind absorbed in his duties, 
he heard Vittikab's voice shouting : 

4 "Hey I Zapheri ! — Zapheri ! Why, you pass 
like the wind ! Gome this way." 

4 Then turning, and seeing the Count smiling 
at him from the gallery above, he raised his cap 
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with its plume of hawirs feathers, and drew: 
looking as agreeable as pnmiMr 

4 Yittikah, since his vist to old Goetz, was no 
longer like the same being. He even laughed 
sometimes now, and robbed his hands with an 
air of inward satisfaction. Those who had seen 
him formerly scarcely recognised him. In place 
of the pale, care-worn face, with which everyone 
was so familiar, his features now wore a calm, 
satisfied, and even joyous expression. The work- 
men, whom his manners and appearance had at 
first terrified, now said to each other: a How 
apt people are to be mistaken sometimes ! Why, 
he is the best nobleman, and the kindest, we ever 
met* He considers the poorest workman in the 
place* We oughtn't to judge people at first 
sight ; " and every evening, after work was over, 
they sang long ditties in chorus, always beginning 
with love, and ending with plague, famine, or 
war. Vittikab, who had completely recovered his 
good-humour, listened to them with pleasure from 
his lofty gallery, and sometimes, during working 
hours, he would send them a few pitchers of wine 
to encourage them. 

* So, as I have said, the Count frequently, seeing 
Ms huntsman passing at nightfall, would cry : 

'"Honeck!" 
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4 The latter mounted up to the Count's apart- 
ments, and the Burckar, pointing to the arcades, 
would exclaim : 

4 " See there ! We are getting on famously !" 

' Then, taking him by the arm, he showed him 
the rich stuffs of Flanders, and the ornaments 
of gold and silver of every kind, all huddled 
together pell-mell in a great room, previous to 
their final arrangement on the day of the cere- 
mony. Honeck, who was thinking of nothing 
but his game, replied : " Ah ! ah ! yes, my lord, 
they are beautiful — magnificent ! " until Vittikab 
put him on the chapter of the hunting prepara- 
tions by suddenly saying : 

4 " Well ! and our hunt ? You say nothing 
about it ! Are you getting on well ?" 

4 Honeck's face immediately brightened, and he 
replied : 

444 Yes, my lord, yes — I think we shall do 
well." 

'"Very good," said Vittikab; "that is all I 
want to know. I have no time to attend to such 
matters myself. I leave everything to you." 

4 Instead of flying into a rage, and ordering 
right and left in a savage voice, he had grown 
quite kind and good-humoured ; and, in fact, he 
had good reason to be so, since everything 
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happened just as he wished, and seemed almost 
to come of its own accord. 

4 In the mean time the wedding day drew near ; 
all the principal carpenter-work was finished, and 
the decorations were being put up. 

4 Never had there been so fine an autumn seen 
as in that year. The sun shone brilliantly from 
morning till night. Only a few light fleecy 
clouds were seen now and then in the blue ex- 
panse which stretched over mountain and valley. 
Women and children, summoned from the vil- 
lages around, brought quantities of evergreens 
and moss to the castle, to decorate the arches 
and windows ; for green is the fairest colour of 
all, being the pleasantest for the eye to rest on, 
and this is why the Lord has chosen it as the 
covering of the whole earth. 

6 Underneath the arched roofs of the banquet- 
hall the workmen stretched long festoons of 
silk, entirely concealing the wood-work, and 
suspended rows of banners along the walls. 
Others arranged the tables below. The great 
entrance-gate, the drawbridge, and all the front 
of the building, was one mass of pine branches, 
the tops of which reached nearly to the battle- 
ments. The gloomy Veierschloss had never be- 
fore presented such an appearance. Like Vittikab 
himself, it had grown suddenly gay and joyous. 
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' The hawk's nest was carpeted with moss, like 
the linnet's. But of what use are all the deco- 
rations in the world when the Lord is weary of us, 
and has said to Himself, " I will make an end 
of this"? 

' One morning, two days before the marriage, as 
Master Zapheri Honeck was passing his game- 
bag over his shoulder previous to setting out on 
his daily rounds, the door of his cell over the 
guard-room opened, and the second huntsman, 
Kasper fiebock, entered. fiebock had passed the 
night outside the castle ; it was thought that a 
herd of deer had led him a dance somewhere 
about the Howald or the Gaisenberg. He was 
a thorough sportsman, and all true sportsmen 
are like thoroughbred hounds, who will never 
abandon the scent except in the last extremity. 
The former often pass two or three nights in 
succession in the open air, with nothing but a 
crust of bread in their bag; and as for well- 
trained hounds, they will sometimes not return 
home for eight days together, when everyone 
thinks they have died of hunger or been eaten 
by wolves, fiebock, as I have said, came in, 
covered with dried mud up to the shoulders. 

4 " Oh I you are back ? " said Honeck, impatient 
to be off ; " you have followed some new track, 
and have come to make your report? Very 
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good, very good, we will talk of that in the 
evening." 

4 " It is true, Master Honeck ; I have come to 
speak to you of a new track, but a track so extra- 
ordinary that I have never seen anything like it." 

' He opened his bag, and laid on the table a 
mossy sod, which bore the distinct impress of a 
long narrow paw, with four claws in front, and one 
at the side. At the first glance Honeck saw that 
it was something strange and unusual; but he said 
nothing, and, taking the sod, he carried it to the 
grated opening, to examine it better in the light. 
Eebock, leaning on his hunting-spear, watched 
him in silence. For a long time Honeck exa- 
mined the foot-mark carefully, knitting his brows 
and compressing his lips. At last he said: 

'"Yes, that is probably something new. At 
first I thought Blac or Spitz had been trying 
some trick on us, but they are not clever enough 
to mark the toes and claws and joints in this 
manner. It is no doubt the foot-print of some 
animal. I should say it was a bear of the Alps, if 
all the claws were in the same line ; but, to say 
the truth, Eebock, I cannot at this moment tell 
what it is." 

4 And, looking at the huntsman, whose face was 
beaming with delight :— 
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* " Where the devil did you find this ?" said he. 
"Come! sit down here, and tell me the whole 
story." 

6 They seated themselves opposite each other at 
the corner of the table, each resting his head on 
his hand; and Bebock, quite proud of having 
discovered a track which Master Honeck was 
unacquainted with, entered into the most minute 
details respecting his astonishing discovery. He 
said that on the morning of the previous day, 
about nine or ten o'clock, being on the track of 
a herd of deer, he had discovered this foot-print 
under a wild apple tree, and that, immediately 
suspecting that it was some pleasantry of his com- 
rades, he had kneeled down to examine the thing 
closely, and became at once convinced that some 
extraordinary animal was in question. That then, 
abandoning the pursuit of the deer, he had fol- 
lowed this new track, which, from the heights of 
the Kirschberg, had descended to the marshes of 
the Losser, and at last became lost to view in the 
mud. That, in his ardour, he could not bring 
himself to give up the pursuit, and had advanced 
as far as the great willow on the river-bank ; but 
that then, having lost his boots, and feeling the 
ground giving way under his feet, he had been 
obliged to return, and make the circuit of the 
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marsh to endeavour to recover the track at the 
opposite extremity. Unfortunately, as the marshes 
of the Losser are three good leagues in circum- 
ference, and as a man cannot walk fast who has 
to follow the track of foot-prints amongst reeds 
and rushes, it took Bebock five hours to accom- 
plish the distance, and it was only at the extreme 
farther end, amongst the heaths of Hasenbruck, 
that he was fortunate enough to recover the trace 
of the foot-marks ascending towards the Bock of 
the Three Wheat-Ears. 

' One circumstance which particularly surprised 
Honeck was, that the huntsman added that, hav- 
ing chanced to come upon a fire left by the wood- 
cutters, he had remarked that the animal, in 
place of flying from it, as every other beast of the 
forest does, had remained in the neighbourhood, 
that it had gone round it several times, as the 
marks of the long paws were everywhere to be 
seen on the sand along with the prints of the 
heavy hob-nailed shoes and clogs of the woodmen ; 
and that at last it had stopped for some time 
quite close to the brazier, as was plainly distin- 
guishable from the depth of the foot-prints there. 

6 " Are you sure the fire was burning at the 
time ?" enquired Honeck. 

6 " I put my hand on the ashes," replied fiebock, 
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"and they were still warm, and, as the animal 
must have been there long before me, the fire was 
doubtless burning brightly and sending up smoke 
when it reached the place." 

4 "It is strange," exclaimed Honeck, "alto- 
gether strange I" 

' And in fact, he had good reason to be surprised, 
for the most formidable animals of the woods are 
afraid of fire, so that this animal must be more 
terrible than all the rest. 

' Lastly, Bebock said that, still following the 
track, he had reached the level ground on the 
top of the Bock of the Three Wheat-Ears about 
seven o'clock in the evening, and that, having 
searched long and carefully amongst the brambles, 
he had discovered the animal's hiding-place, 
which was neither more nor less than a regular 
cavern, low-mouthed and deep, and running under 
the rocks. He had not ventured to enter it, say- 
ing to himself that, judging from the claws of the 
beast, it would have torn him limb from limb if 
it had unfortunately happened to be inside, which 
Master Zapheri could understand very well. 

' This was Bebock's story, and you may imagine 
if Master Honeck, on the eve of his great hunt- 
ing-party, was not delighted to hear such a piece 
of news. 
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6 (6 Very good," said he, rising ; "Iwilllook'into 
this myself. You must say nothing of it to any- 
one, Kebock. If it is an animal of high venery, 
like the bear, the wild boar, or the stag, we will 
give chase to it. But we must leave the Count 
the pleasure of the surprise. It will be capital 
sport to astonish all the assembled company, to 
see all these margraves, burgraves, and land- 
graves, with their faces a yard long, biting their 
lips with vexation, and to have it said, even as far 
as Switzerland, that we have game in these parts 
that is to be found nowhere else." 

4 " Your mind may be easy on that point, Master 
Honeck," replied Kebock ; " you know it is not my 
custom to talk. So that my masters are pleased, 
I don't trouble my head about anything else." 

4 Then he went to take a few hours' rest, and 
Zapheri set off without further delay. He was 
out the whole day long ; it was only at nightfall, 
between eight and nine o'clock, that he emerged 
from the woods, and advanced towards the Veier- 
schloss. 

4 Not oniy had he verified the truth of Eebock's 
report, but he himself had discovered a host of 
additional proofs that the animal differed entirely 
from the other denizens of the mountain in its 
halts, its hiding-places, its ruses, its habits, and 
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instincts. What was this creature ? Whence 
came it ? How was it that it had never been 
seen before in the Howald ? How could it have 
followed its predatory habits, and satisfied its 
voracity on all the other animals of the forest 
for several years, without leaving behind it the 
smallest trace of its presence ? This was what 
completely puzzled the huntsman, nor could he 
form any connected idea on the subject. 

i But the main point for him was to get his 
dogs on the scent of this beast, and to astonish 
the whole of Vittikab's guests by something truly 
extraordinary. " What a hunt we shall have ! " said 
he to himself, "what a hunt! — fifteen herds of 
deer, twelve droves of wild boars, six packs of 
wolves, as many foxes and hares as you like, and 
this beast, this surprising beast, the only one of its 
kind, a beast that no one has even heard of before. 
Ah! the Count has indeed good reason to be 
content ; everything comes to him, as it were, in 
his sleep. He has only to wish for a young, 
handsome, and noble wife, and she immediately 
makes her appearance ; he has only to wish for a 
grand hunt, and all the animals of the forest are 
delighted to give him rendezvous, and only wait 
the signal of the chase." 

4 Thus reasoned Honeck, striding along towards 
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the Veierschloss at a rapid pace. He saw in the 
distance the great entrance-gate thrown open, 
and the courtyard within blazing with torches. 
Several great personages, the Counts of Sim- 
meringen, Loetenbach, and Triefels, had already 
arrived with their numerous retinues, and the 
retainers of the castle were hurrying about, con- 
ducting them to the apartments prepared for 
them, and offering them suitable refreshments, 
agreeably to Vittikab's orders. 

4 In the midst of all this noise and bustle Za- 
pheri Honeck had no difficulty in entering unper- 
ceived through a postern door in the barbican, 
slipping quietly into the kitchen, making a hasty 
meal, and washing it down with a good pull or 
two at the wine-pitcher, before mounting to his 
cell to get some sleep, as a preparation for the 
fatigues of the following day. 

1 Meantime, Mr. Theodore, you may imagine the 
astonishment of the margraves, the landgraves, 
and the burgraves, of plain and mountain, on 
hearing that the Wild Count was about to marry 
a Boterick. It was not only because he was old, 
grey-haired, and had been a widower for twenty 
years, because he loved nothing but plunder and 
the chase, and got drunk regularly every day, that 
people wondered so ; it was, above all, on account 
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of Vulfhild's family, for the Kotericks had been 
enemies of the Burckars for hundreds of years, 
and everyone thought they could never be recon- 
ciled. 

6 But Vittikab, in his towering pride, treated all 
these remarks with contempt. He was sure, 
beforehand, that everyone would come to his 
wedding ; some from curiosity, others from love 
of good cheer and choice wines, others again to 
join in the great hunt, and all to have it to say 
at some future time : " We were present at that 
great entertainment, at that feast of Belshazzar. 
Nothing like it will ever be seen again in our 
days ! " 

' He was not mistaken. 

4 When the news came of the immense works 
that were going on at the Veierschloss — the 
summoning of architects, jewellers, dealers in 
silken and velvet stuffs, and the most famous 
cooks in all Germany — everyone took the road 
with their wives and children and servants, in 
great state, with falcon on fist and hound in 
leash. Every path through the Hundsruck was 
thronged with these cavalcades, and the poor 
inhabitants of the mountain followed them in 
their rags, as if on a pilgrimage, hoping to gather 
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some of the crumbs which fell from the banquet- 
tables. 

4 Such was the state of affairs on the last day of 
the preparations, when Master Zapheri Honeck 
returned from the Eock of the Three Wheat-Ears. 
That day Jerome of Spires had promised that all 
should be completed the following morning, the 
last blow of the hammer given, the last peg 
driven into its place. 

4 You have heard, Mr. Theodore, how the Prince 
of Darkness, wishing to get possession of the soul 
of the Prior of Sempach, promised to build him 
a cathedral, as magnificent as that of Cologne, in 
a single night, and how all his legions of devils 
hastened to obey his summons and set to work ; 
some, not bigger than snails or crickets, with their 
gimlets and augers ; others, as high as towers, 
with their hatchets, their saws, and their trowels ; 
others again, larger still, carrying great rocks and 
beams on their shoulders ; so that on the follow- 
ing morning the spire of the building was seen 
shooting up into the clouds, and there was only 
one thing wanting to complete the edifice — the 
crucifix ! — which saved the prior's soul. 

6 Picture to yourself such a work as that, and 
the noise it must have made, while such moun- 
tains of Bion& were being heaped on the top of 
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each other, such huge beams squared and fitted, 
and such thousands of nails driven. The uproar 
was heard as far as Rotterdam, in Holland. 

4 Well, it was almost the same thing at the 
Veierschloss. Honeck, in his little den over the 
guard-room, couldn't close an eye. It was to no 
purpose that he turned and twisted on his bear- 
skin, sleep would not come to him ; in the first 
place on account of the frightful noise, but also 
because a thousand strange ideas were passing 
through his mind, without his knowing how or 
why they came there. 

6 One thing is certain, that whenever in the 
course of our lives we are threatened with some 
great danger, we feel restless, uneasy, and anx- 
ious, and, as it were, beside ourselves. Many 
think that at such times the souls of our departed 
friends or relations hover about us, and seek to 
warn us. They may not be far wrong in this ; 
but we cannot know for certain, until the day 
come when we ourselves shall be among the 
number of these wandering souls. 

6 The upshot was, that Honeck did not get a 
wink of sleep. The idea of the strange animal 
that he had been pursuing haunted him in- 
cessantly. In imagination he followed the foot- - 

L 2 
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prints over again, now in the marshes of the 
Losser, then on the heathy moors of the H6- 
wald, and again amongst the brambles of the 
Bock of the Three Wheat-Ears, within a few 
paces of the cavern, and from these foot-prints he 
endeavoured to form some idea of the strength 
and size of the animal. Then he asked himself 
how it was that he had never remarked this 
foot-print before, he who for the last thirty years 
had seen those of every animal in the forest 
a thousand times, and could distinguish at a 
glance even the passage of a squirrel over the 
dry leaves ! " This beast must have started up 
out of the ground," said he to himself, " or come 
across the sea, or have been hunted from Poland,, 
or some place still farther off." 

4 When he thought of the Count's surprise, he 
was uplifted with joy, and yet at the same time 
he could not shake off a strange feeling of 
uneasiness. At last he got up, and leaning his 
two elbows on the sill of the grated opening, 
which, like all the other windows of the castle, 
was ornamented with wreaths of evergreens, he 
looked down into the dark courtyard, snuffing up 
the sweet scent of the leaves and flowers which 
covered the walls and pavement, as in the pro- 
cession of the Fe*te-Dieu. In the deep shadow 
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he caught confused glimpses of groups of work- 
men mounted on ladders, or clustering on the 
balustrades and galleries, hanging up banners 
and garlands. The torches, flitting here and 
there through the immense building like a swarm 
of fire-flies, threw a passing gleam on these busy 
crowds, and then disappeared in the darkness. 

* The courtyard, with its covered arcade, one 
hundred and fifty feet high, seemed like some 
vast cathedral ; the slightest sounds reverberated 
through it from end to end. Jerome of Spires, 
standing in the centre, was giving his orders and 
hurrying on the work. And as Honeck continued 
to gaze down thoughtfully in the way we have 
described, he all at once perceived the old archi- 
tect perched on a tall ladder, which seemed no 
thicker than a thread, lighted from below by a 
torch, which threw his long angular shadow to the 
very summit of the vaulted roof. For a moment 
he fancied he saw before him the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself, with his long goat's beard, in this 
fantastic outline. But at the same instant he 
saw, far above, on the highest point of the roof, 
a black speck, about as large as a fly, letting &11 
a thread into empty space, and he heard old 
Jerome with his thin shrill voice shouting : 

4 " Let go I " The thread descended, and then 
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a voice, distant and faint as a sigh, called from 
above : 

'"Any lower?" 

4 " No ; that will do," answered Jerome, climb- 
ing down again from his ladder. Honeck then 
perceived that they had been hanging the great 
chandelier from the centre of the roof. 

'He was just about to leave the window, 
when the doorway opposite, leading to Virimar's 
treasure-vault, was suddenly lighted up with a 
ruddy glow, and some twenty reiters issued forth, 
two and two, and mounted to the galleries above, 
carrying great baskets, heaped with gold and 
silver cups enriched with pearls, the great 
wassail-bowl, and all sorts of plate and jewellery 
required for the festivities. Hatvine, with a 
bunch of keys at her girdle, and holding a torch 
above her head, led the way. Zapheri, who was 
worn out with fatigue and loss of sleep, gazed at 
these things as if. in a dream. 

6 At last the grey daylight appeared, the noises 
died away one by one ; the workmen had finished 
their task, and old Jerome had retired to bed. 
Then the huntsman threw himself on his rug 
again, in hopes of getting a little repose, and 
this time he slept like a top. 

' He had been sleeping a long time, and the 
sun's rays were streaming in brightly through the 
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cfountless banners, and flags, and standards that 
hung in the great banquet-hall, when all at once 
the blare of trumpets, bugles, and horns echoed 
like a peal of thunder through the vaulted roofs, 
and awoke him with a start. He leaned upon 
his elbow and listened. All around, along the 
galleries, in the courtyard, on the drawbridge, 
the glacis, and the covered way, went up a deep 
confused hum, like the waves of the sea, and 
amidst this could be distinguished the clash of 
arms, the neighing of horses, and the sound of 
voices. Honeck at once saw that the festivities 
had commenced. 

4 He jumped up, quite pale, and leaning out 
underneath the garlands of evergreens which sur- 
rounded his window, a most dazzling spectacle 
met his eyes. All around, the balustrades of the 
galleries, the staircases, and windows were filled 
with a mass of heads, leaning over each other to 
see more distinctly. Below, on the right, were 
marshalled the reiters, on the left the trabans, 
while in the background, on a sort of platform or 
dais, approached by a lofty flight of steps, sat 
Vittikab on his throne. 

6 The cuirasses of the knights, and their hel- 
mets, glittered like mirrors. At their head, in 
front of the throne, was their captain, Jacobus, 
his lofty plume almost touching the banners 
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overhead, and his scarlet mantle covering the 
croup of his horse. You would have said, to 
look at him, he was ten feet high. 

6 All the knights had their long straight swords 
buckled on their thighs. The trabans in their 
coats of mail and their head-gear, in form like a 
monk's cowl, showing a wolfs head in front, stood 
with their maces on their shoulders. Kraft, 
wearing like them merely a coat of mail and a 
leather casque, was stationed opposite the throne, 
beside Jacobus, and seemed equally grand, 
haughty, and terrible as his comrade. 

4 Between the knights and trabans, and reach- 
ing from the entrance-gate to the very steps of 
the throne, was laid a carpet composed entirely 
of the skins of animals, bears, wolves, wild boars, 
badgers, stags, roe-bucks, foxes — every beast of 
the forest was there ; it was something magni- 
ficent to see ! The Burckars alone could boast 
of such a carpet ; for, let me tell you, it takes no 
small sight of furs to cover two hundred yards of 
flags in length by thirty in breadth. Honeck 
himself was astonished at it. But what struck 
him above all with admiration was neither the 
knights, nor the trabans, nor Kraft, nor the 
thousands of banners, nor the crowds that filled 
the galleries, nor the garlands, nor this noble 
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carpet, although no one knew its great value 
better than he — it was Vittikab himself, seated 
on his throne* 

* Picture to yourself, Mr. Theodore, a sort of 
savage god, low, thickset, broad-shouldered, and 
bull-necked, full of strength, confidence, and 
arrogance, and with an expression of ferocious 
joy gleaming in his eyes, which seemed to say : 
" Behold the God of Terror I" Picture to your- 
self such a being, with his wolfs head, seated at 
the top of a lofty flight of steps, in a massive 
iron chair which was forged in the time of our 
Lord, and clothed like Herod, his great beard 
spread over his breast, and the coronet of the 
Wild Counts on his shock of red hair* Such was 
exactly the appearance of Vittikab. 

'He had put on the robes of state of his 
great-grandfather Zweitibolt — robes so old that 
they were as stiff as pasteboard, and so thickly 
covered with gold embroideries that the red 
velvet underneath could scarcely be seen. On 
his shoulders were two things like epaulets, 
which fell down below the elbow; his silver 
cuirass bulged out between, his shoulders like a 
carp's back, and over it were hung a number of 
massive chains of gold, which tinkled as he 
moved. A sort of kilt or petticoat of boar's 
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skin covered his thighs, and his sandals were 
fastened with embroidered thongs which were 
laced up to the knee, He held in his hand a 
mace, sparkling with large diamonds, by way of 
sceptre ; his coronet blazed on his forehead like 
the stars of heaven, and his whole appearance 
was so rich and imposing that one would have 
thought Zweitibolt himself had come to life 
again, and taken his seat in his iron chair, to 
hear himself saluted as the Wild Count by his 
subjects. 

' Honeck, seeing him thus — towering above all 
these cuirasses, these helmets, these swords, these 
daggers, these battle-axes, and surrounded by a 
forest of waving banners, standards, pennons, and 
garlands, and by hundreds of noble lords and 
ladies, who had come from such a distance, and 
were leaning over the balustrades, gazing down in 
envy and admiration — Honeck, seeing him thus, 
said to himself: u Yes, the Burckars are indeed 
great and mighty ! They are as far above all other 
lords as the oak is above the birch ! " And he 
felt a sort of veneration for his master such as 
he had never done before — he could almost have 
fallen down and worshipped him without shame. 

4 After he had taken a general view of the scene, 
allowing his dazzled eyes to wander at random 
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over the crowd, by degrees he recognised in the 
distance several of his confreres, the huntsmen of 
Triefels, Haut-Barr, Greroldsek, and others, who 
had come in the retinues of their masters, and 
were ranged along the upper seats of the rows of 
benches that lined the walls, some clad in black 
and red, others in green and yellow, their hunting- 
horns slung over their shoulders, and their caps 
of white or blue, with a plume of heron's feathers, 
over one ear. It was a real pleasure to him to 
meet a few faces that he knew amongst this in- 
numerable crowd of strangers. He was full of 
admiration also for the noble ladies of Stein- 
bourg, Bethal, and Eeinstein, whose lofty head- 
gear, trimmed with rich lace, could easily be 
distinguished far off in the galleries amongst the 
thousand head-dresses of every form and colour, 
the waving plumes, and glittering helmets. One 
could never have felt tired of looking at all these 
rich costumes. 

« The huntsman had been gazing in a sort of 
ecstacy at this strange and wonderful scene for 
perhaps half an hour, when all at once the 
major-domo, Erhard, clad in a long jacket of 
silver-grey plush, a little ivory cane in his hand, 
and followed by a tall Swiss with a halbert over his 
shoulder, advanced gravely between the ranks of 
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the knights and trabans to the steps of the 
throne, and then, turning round, he raised his cane 
with a majestic air. Instantly the trumpets and 
horns sounded, and from the farther extremity 
of the hall a seigneur advanced, holding his lady 
by the hand, her long train borne up by a page, 
to prevent it trailing on the ground. As soon 
as they had reached the foot of the throne the 
trumpets ceased, and the major-domo cried, in a 
voice as clear as that of the cranes when winging 
their flight through the mists of autumn : 

c u The high and puissant Margrave Von Somel- 
stein and his noble spouse ! " 

' Then Vittikab descended three steps whilst 
the others ascended, and Jacobus and Kraft, on 
the right and left, lowered, the one his sword, and 
the other his mace, with a majestic air. Vittikab, 
swelling with gratified vanity, smiled ; then the 
trumpets sounded afresh, the noble and his lady, 
with the page, descended the steps, and passed 
into the gallery on the right. 

' Matters went on in this way for three mortal 
hours. Every minute the trumpets sounded, a 
seigneur and his lady advanced, the major-domo 
shouted their names and titles, and Vittikab de- 
scended two, three, or four steps, according to the 
rank and dignity of the person. Then the trum- 
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pets began again : it seemed as if it would never 
have an end. 

' In spite of the beauty and magnificence of 
the ceremony, and the grandeur of the whole 
scene, the heat was so great, and the trumpet 
blasts, and the bowings and curtseyings, were 
repeated so often, that at last it became rather 
tiresome. 

4 "If this is to last till evening," thought 
Honeck, " I had better have a drink of some- 
thing, to help to pass the time." 

'He was repeating this to himself for the 
hundredth time, when loud shouts were heard out- 
side, which seemed to come from the glacis and 
the outskirts of the forest, where the poor people 
had collected in the hope of picking up the frag- 
ments of the feast. 

4 " Long live Boterick t Long live Vulfhild ! 
Long live the fair young lady ! " 

4 The cries came nearer and nearer, and were 
caught up and prolonged by the echoes of the 
Howald. Very soon the trot of a large cavalcade 
could be distinguished, and the challenge of the 
sentinel on the outworks. The noise and tumult 
grew greater every moment. 

4 Honeck, who felt impatient to know what was 
going on, leaned more than half-way out of 
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the window, underneath the garlands of ever- 
greens, and almost at the same instant the 
heavy trot of the horses thundered over the 
bridge ; then the sound of wheels was heard, fol- 
lowed by the clatter of the iron-shod hoofs on 
the pavement, and the flourish of trumpets from 
the great halL 

' A confused murmur ran round the galleries 
and staircases, spreading by degrees through 
every corner of the immense building. All the 
company rose to their feet, and leaned over to 
see the entrance of the bride. 

' But Honeck paid no attention to the specta- 
tors. His eyes were riveted on the courtyard be- 
lo^r, where the first two trumpeters advanced from 
beneath the arched gateway, sounding their trum- 
pets, their cheeks puffed out till they were on a 
level with the point of their nose. Then, after 
the trumpeters, came a long file of horsemen, 
mounted on snow-white steeds caparisoned with 
gold-embroidered housings, and serving as escort 
to a sort of canopy or dais of purple cloth, which 
the huntsman recognised as having been taken, 
twelve years before, by the Burckars at the pil- 
lage of Treves. It had belonged to the bishop, 
Werner. Each of the four corners was orna- 
mented with a plume of white ostrich feathers ; 
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the fringes were a foot in depth, and the poles 
which supported it were of solid silver. 

' Underneath, on a magnificent car, sat Vulf- 
hild, throned in state. 

' Then came the retainers, headed by old Rote- 
rick himself, whose tall figure, clothed in a com- 
plete suit of armour, and bright red plume, had a 
noble and commanding appearance. You may 
imagine the cries of " Long live Soterick ! long 
live Vulfhild ! long live the Burckars ! " which 
echoed through the courtyard. Strong a* they 
were, the roofs of the banqueting-hall shook and 
trembled, the old fortress hummed like a great 
drum, and clouds of jackdaws and owls, terrified 
at the noise, darted out of their lofty niches, 
whirling and fluttering wildly amidst the silken 
draperies, the banners, and pennons of the great 
hall, and filling the air with their screams. 

' Vittikab had risen from his seat. An expres- 
sion of savage joy gleamed in his eyes and lighted 
up his features; his beard seemed absolutely to 
bristle with pride and triumph. He descended 
from his throne, striding onwards with his long 
wolf-like step, without looking to the right or 
left, and without replying to the salutes of his 
knights and trabans, who lowered their flashing 
swords with a military flourish as he passed. In 
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a seeood he was besde the ear, aod poking aade 
the draperies with his muscclar arms, be lifted 
Yulfhlld, with bis k^-g hairy bands, as if die bad 
been fame white tud, and placed ber lightly 
on the ground. 

4 Then all the assembly bad a foil Tiew of her 
as she stood, tall, slender, and haughty, dressed in 
a long robe of dark green velvet, the boar's bead 
of the BuTckara embroidered in alver on her 
stomacher, and her magnificent auburn tresses 
twisted in great folds, and drooping over her 
snow-white neck behind, where they were fastened 
by a golden arrow. Everyone could admire the 
rows of pearls which hung down over her rounded 
bosom, her broad majestic forehead, her aquiline 
nose, her large almond-shaped grey eyes, her 
thin curving lips and square projecting chin. 
She was truly a wife suitable for the Wild Count. 

' Vittikab, without saying a word, smiled ; then, 
leading Vulfhild across the hall and up the steps 
of the dais, amidst thunders of applause from 
the spectators, mingled with the neighing of 
horses, the distant baying of the hounds, and 
the screaming of the owls and hawks, he placed 
her on a seat to the left of his chair of state, and 
standing beside her and laying his hand on the 
young girl's shoulder, who seemed proud of being 
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thus, as it were, in the eagle's clutch, he cried in 
a loud clear voice, which sounded like thunder 
pealing amidst the storm : 

'"Behold the wife of the fortieth Burckar, 
Vittikab, the Wild Count, Burgrave of Veier- 
schloss, Margrave of Howald, and Hosser ! Woe 
to him who shall dispute her hand with me !" 

4 Then he seated himself abruptly, with a fierce 
air, and the whole assembly was agitated like the 
leaves of the forest after a storm. It seemed to 
the spectators as if the Count had thrown down a 
challenge to battle, but no one said anything ; 
and twelve trabans, the wolf's head drooping over 
their helmets in front, and the skin falling down 
their backs almost to the saddle, their chests 
protected by cuirasses of thick leather, and their 
arms and legs bare, advanced to the foot of the 
throne. They held straight trumpets in their 
hands, wide at the mouth and nearly six feet in 
length, the pennons floating down to their stirrups; 
and, wheeling round and facing the crowd, they 
commenced to sound the march of Virimar, an 
air which went back to the times when the first 
Burckars had swept down on the marshes of the 
Losser, an air so wild and terrible that your 
hair stood on end while listening to it. It was 
as it were the Marseillaise of the Wild Counts, 

M 
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and was never heard except at the coronation or 
marriage of a Burckar, or during some great 
battle. At the sound of it the wounded strove 
frantically to raise themselves and renew the 
fight : it made your very flesh creep. 

' Honeck, at the first notes of this air, turned 
quite pale; he had never heard it but twice 
before- — at Vittikab's first marriage, and at the 
fifth assault of the Felon's Tower at Lutzelstein. 
It seemed to him as if the scene were once more 
passing before his eyes ! The air reminded him 
of the olden time, and of the past glories of his 
masters, and a thousand ideas passed through his 
mind as he listened, thronging as thick as the 
swarms of midges that dance in the sunshine in 
the early days of spring. He trembled to his 
very finger-ends, without knowing why. 

4 What -he felt, all the other old bandits of the 
Veierschloss felt also. The rest of the company, 
on the contrary, the burgraves and margraves, 
remembering to have heard this barbarian music, 
which sounded like the howling of wolves, around 
their chateaux and castles, or on hard-fought 
battle-fields, felt a chill creeping over them, and 
became thoughtful and uneasy. 

6 When the air ceased, the silence was al- 
most oppressive. Vittikab and Vulfhild rose, and, 
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descending from their thrones, they advanced 
with slow and stately step between the ranks of 
the reiters and trabans. At the same moment 
the doors of the two galleries, to the right and 
left, were thrown open, and all the nobles with 
their ladies — barons, margraves, and burgraves — 
thronged out and followed the Wild Count in 
their order of precedence. All this grand pro- 
cession wound along right beneath Honeck's 
eyes, mounted the grand staircase, and passed 
on towards the great banquet-hall. 

' Long after the last of the noble personages had 
disappeared, Master Zapheri sat buried in thought, 
with his elbows resting on the window-sill, fancy- 
ing he still heard the march of Virimar, and 
recalling to mind the scenes of his master's first 
marriage and the assault of Lutzelstein. All 

* 

these past events flitted before his mind as if 
in a panorama. Below, in the courtyard, the 
silence, after all the noise and tumult, seemed 
to grow deeper every minute. The retainers with- 
drew one by one, and the knights and trabans 
led their horses off to the stables. 

4 Just as Honeck, rousing himself at length 
from his reverie, was about to leave the window, 
he cast a last glance upwards towards the vaulted 
roof of the arcade, and through a trap-door which 

M 2 
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had been left open to admit the fresh air, he 
caught a glimpse of a pale, worn face leaning out 
of a window at the very top of the principal 
tower. This distant figure, seen thus through 
the opening in the roof, and standing out against 
the blue sky, had such a strange fantastic effect, 
that the huntsman stopped to examine it more 
closely. He then saw that it was old Croetz, but 
so worn and haggard, with such hollow cheeks 
and deep-sunk eyes, that Honeck fairly started 
with surprise and fright. 

' " Good heavens !" said he, " how old the poor 
devil is getting. And yet Hatvine always told 
us how fresh and hale he looked, in spite of his 
great age. Well, it's the way with all of us! 
Such a stout fellow, too, as he was, some twenty 
years ago, and as good a hunter as ever brought 
stag to bay ! That's the way you will be yourself, 
Honeck, one of these days — an old battered owl, 
with scarcely a feather left, and nailed up against 
a barn-door to frighten the crows." 

' Zapheri was right. Goetz had grown old, very 
old, since Vittikab's last visit. There are times 
when weeks count as years. 

' The sight of the old huntsman, however, had 
suddenly reminded Honeck that the hunt was to 
take place on the following day; and then, 
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reflecting that all the great personages he had 
just seen would sit in judgment on him on this 
solemn occasion, he was filled with overpowering 
anxiety, resulting from the fears he had enter- 
tained, on the one hand, of not justifying the 
confidence his master placed in him, and on the 
other from his enthusiastic hopes of surpassing 
his utmost expectations. " What a rare piece of 
luck it is," said he to himself, "that we have 
such an extraordinary animal to pursue! After 
so many and such grand ceremonies, we wanted 
something better than boars, roe-bucks, and deer 
— we wanted some rare, unique animal, such 
as was never before seen in the range of the 
Vosges or the Hundsriick. Well, St. Hubert 
has sent us just such a one !" 

* Instead of losing his time carousing with his 
confreres of Triefels, Geroldsek, and Bamberg, 
as he would not have failed to do on any other 
occasion, he hastened to collect his huntsmen, 
and give them all the needful directions about 
coupling the dogs and placing relays in the 
direction of the Losser and the Eock of the Three 
Wheat-Ears. And whilst the banquet-chambers 
and galleries of the Veierschloss resounded with 
the clinking of glasses, the clattering of flagons, 
the noise of drinking-songs, and bursts of laughter, 
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which almost shook the roof, and while all the 
guests of the Wild Count, as well as the knights 
and trabans, and retainers of the castle, gave 
themselves up to feasting and enjoyment, he 
thought of nothing but his responsibility for the 
success of the hunt, and took his measures ac- 
cordingly. In this task he spent the rest of the 
day, and even a portion of the night ; but when 
he had done, everything was in order, and the 
Burckar's triumph was secured!' 

At this portion of his narrative Father Frantz 
stopped to take breath. I had been listening at- 
tentively, with my head resting on my hand and 
my elbow on the table, gazing absently before 
me, lost in the memories of another and distant 
age, and, as he ceased speaking, I turned my head 
and gave a glance towards the little window, where 
the vine-leaves were trembling in the night breeze. 
A pale light was beginning to appear on the hori- 
zon above the belt of pines. The forester opened 
the window, and the pure night air which entered 
cooled and refreshed us. We listened ; the birds 
were still asleep, and the monotonous plash of 
the little fountain in the farmyard was the only 
sound that broke the silence. 

6 The day is dawning,' said I to Father Frantz, 
who was gazing out at the hill opposite. 
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6 Yes,' replied he, pointing to the hill-top, 6 if 
we were up yonder, we should see him rising 
amidst the mists of Switzerland, behind the 
Black Forest, but it will be an hour yet before 
he makes his appearance in our valleys.' 

Then, coming back to his seat, he resumed : 

'It was on the following morning that you 
should have seen the great courtyard of the 
Veierschloss, just before the chase set out ; you 
should have seen the long rows of horses, the 
finest in all Germany — tall, fine-limbed animals, 
chosen from every country in Europe, and the 
worst of which had cost the Wild Count their 
weight in silver — you should have seen them, 
fastened to rings along the walls, from the far- 
thest end of the courtyard to the entrance-gate, 
neighing, pawing the flags with their iron-shod 
hoofs, tossing their heads and champing their bits 
in their impatience to be off. It was a noble sight. 

' And the Burckar hounds, coupled together 
and straining in the leash, in packs of six, eight, 
d,nd ten — terrible animals, with tawny hides, large 
flat heads, orange-coloured eyes, long backs, and 
trailing tails, yawning like wolves from ear to ear, 
and stretching themselves from time to time, 
shooting out their claws, and uttering little fierce 
whining cries — you should have seen them! 
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Behind them stood the huntsmen and prickers, 
dressed in leather jerkins, their sinewy legs cased 
in gaiters fastened with rows of bone buttons, 
their broad felt hats, with a heron's plume, resting 
on their necks behind, their horns, with a double 
circle of brass, slung round their shoulders, the 
ends of the leashes twisted round their hand and 
wrist up to the elbow, and the cow-hide whip in 
the other hand ready to strike. 

' Farther on, the prickers of the margraves, 
burgraves, and landgraves, all strapping fellows, 
tall and strong-built, and magnificently dressed 
in the liveries of their masters, held each a 
thoroughbred horse by the bridle; animals of 
rare beauty, I need scarcely say, for in those 
times it was the chief pride of the nobles to sur- 
pass each other in the breeding and excellence 
of their horses. He would have been a good 
judge who could have said, " This one is better 
than that;" for all were chosen expressly for 
their beauty, strength, and speed. A few palfreys 
with large pads of brocaded velvet, and housings 
to match, were also in attendance for the use of 
the ladies who meant to follow the chase. Every 
moment the general impatience increased, the 
horses pawed the ground more fiercely than ever, 
the dogs tugged at the leashes and howled 
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piteously. Every now and then the lash of a 
huntsman's whip whistling through the air, fol- 
lowed by a smart cut, would impose silence for a 
moment, but immediately afterwards the noises 
commenced again worse than ever. 

' Honeck strode up and down amidst the crowd, 
his bushy red whiskers bristling with impatience 
and anxiety, and his eyes directed every moment 
towards the gallery. The nervous quiver of his 
eyebrows seemed to say, "What can they b& 
about ? — Will they never come ? The dew is dry- 
ing fast, the sun is getting high, the dogs will 
have no nose at all!" Then, turning to the 
huntsmen, he vented his anger on them : 

6 " Yokel ! will you shorten those leashes ! 
Must I be always telling you that the longer your 
leash is, the less hold you have on the dogs ? 
Is that any way, Kasper, to carry your horn— on 
the right shoulder ? If you think to distinguish 
yourself by such means, I can tell you you are 
mistaken ! " 

' And, resuming his march, he muttered some 
unintelligible words to himself. 

* At last, towards seven o'clock, the lofty en- 
trance-door of the great hall was thrown wide 
open, and all the guests, noble lords and ladies, 
dressed in hunting costume, advanced along the 
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gallery, Vittikab leading the way. Vittikab alone, 
of all the company, had retained the old costume 
of the chase, and appeared in a thick leather 
vest, deerskin kilt, and bare legs. He had also 
resumed his iron casque, the projecting beak 
being turned round to the back. He seemed in 
high spirits ; the wine-drops stood thick on his 
heavy moustache. On his right walked the fair 
Vulfhild, raising her head with a haughty air, 
like some snow-white falcon, while he, Vittikab, 
with his broad shoulders and thick short neck, 
seemed rather to resemble the vulture of the 
Alps, the fierce lammergeier, who darts from his 
eyrie with a joyous scream, as if he already felt 
his bleeding prey struggling in his clutches. He 
could not altogether get over his old habits, and 
had drunk freely, but was not what you would 
call intoxicated. 

4 Those who followed were one mass of silk and 
jewels, in the newest style of the time, for luxury 
was increasing from day to day, and already more 
than one petty seigneur had sold his little pos- 
sessions to enable him to appear at court in 
splendid attire. They would have been ashamed 
of Vittikab, if he had not been the Wild Count, 
lord of the Veierschloss, of Howald, and of the 
Losser. 
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' As he descended the grand staircase, looking 
over the balustrade at his dogs and horses in the 
courtyard below, he cried out : 

< " Honeck ! " 

' " My lord ? " replied the huntsman, advancing 
with uncovered head, and the plume of his hat 
sweeping the ground. 

' " Well, Honeck," said he in a good-humoured 
tone, "what do you promise us to-day? You 
don't forget, I hope, that we are to hunt to-day 
in the presence of the most famous sportsmen of 
the Black Forest, the Ardennes, and the Vosges, 
our rivals and masters?" 

' He said that out of courtesy, looking as he 
spoke at some of the forest margraves and bur- 
graves, such as old Hatto of Triefels, Lazarus 
Schwendi of High Landsberg, and others who 
piqued themselves on their skill in the chace, 
and who were highly flattered at such a compli- 
ment from the lips of a Burckar. Honeck, still 
with head bent low, said nothing. Vittikab con- 
tinued : 

' " Yes, we shall have judges with us to-day. 
Speak, then ; can you promise us sport worthy of 
such company, and worthy of our own reputation?" 

'Then Honeck, raising his head, replied gravely: 

' " My lord, I venture to promise you that the 
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hunt will be a noble one. St. Hubert sends us 
game worthy of the Burckars and their noble 



4 He was unwilling to say more, for fear of 
depriving the company of the pleasure of the 
surprise ; consequently, everyone concluded that 
some enormous wild boar was in prospect, and 
Vittikab, smiling, said : 

ca You bring good news! Since it is as you say, 
you shall yourself sound the depart; it will serve 
as your reward* Come, my lords, to horse ! " 

* All the guests dispersed immediately through 
the courtyard, some assisting their ladies to 
mount, and others jumping themselves into the 
saddle* Then everyone took his place: Eoterick 
and Vulfhild in the first line ; Vittikab in front, 
for the purpose of leading the chase; and Honeck 
reining in on one side to allow the cavalcade to 
pass ; the huntsmen and prickers with the dogs 
bringing up the rear. 

'When Master Zapheri saw that all was in 
order, he put his horn to his lips and blew the 
depart, as no one but he or Vittikab himself could 
sound it. The Veierschloss and the surrounding 
mountains rang with the trumpet's notes like a 
bell, and the distant echoes took them up and 
prolonged them far and wide. Then the caval- 
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cade set off amidst the shouting of men, the 
neighing of horses, and the deep baying of the 
hounds. 

' But at this moment a strange event took place, 
an event, Mr. Theodore, which ought to have 
made the spectators reflect, for it was a sign from 
heaven, and the Lord never sends such signs 
except on great occasions. He had decreed that 
the Burckar should that day be punished, and He 
wished beforehand to give a warning of the 
wrath to come, in order that all who beheld 
might call it to mind afterwards, and recognise 
that everything comes from God, and that no- 
thing happens by chance. 

* Now, as Vittikab, who was the befit horseman 
of his time, and whose whole life had been passed 
in subduing the most furious and ungovernable 
animals, was about to cross the bridge, his horse 
stopped. At first he felt surprised at this, for the 
horse was a favourite one, which he had ridden 
frequently, and which he had chosen expressly for 
this hunt. He endeavoured, therefore, to manage 
him quietly, but the horse would not move. 
Then the Count gave him the spur, but the 
horse instantly reared and plunged, trying to un- 
seat his rider, and the whole cavalcade scattered 
right and left, to avoid the heels of the restive 
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animal. Yittikab grew pale with anger, and, with 
his iron grasp forcing the horse on his haunches, 
he reined him in till he rose straight in the air, 
so that the Count's helmet rang three times 
against the teeth of the portcullis overhead; 
then, throwing himself on his neck, like a wolf as 
he was, the Burckar drove his spurs into the 
horse's sides with such force that the furious 
animal, with mane erect, and nostrils quivering 
with pain and terror, dashed forward like a 
thunderbolt, and all the others followed at like 
speed. 

6 Those who stood in the gateway, under the 
arched recesses of the guard-room door, saw 
nothing but a confused mass of tossing manes 
and tails, croups bounding in the air, iron-shod 
hoofs striking fire from the pavement, and 
fluttering robes waving from side to side like 
banners in the breeze. This lasted only for a 
second or two between the walls of the advance ; 
but it seemed like some terrible vision, and for 
long after, amidst the hayings of the hounds and 
the wailing blast of Honeck's horn, the thunder- 
ing gallop of the horsemen could be heard in the 
distance, like the sound of a hundred hammers 
striking on the anvil. 

6 At last, Honeck, in his turn, put spurs to his 
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horse, and the rest of the huntsmen followed him 
on foot, dragged forward by the panting and 
struggling hounds. 

' Once outside the glacis, the cavalcade swept 
up the face of the Gaisenberg opposite, in order 
to gain the woods. Eebock, the second hunts- 
man, galloped alongside, having received orders 
to post the hunters around the animal's retreat, 
and, when all the arrangements were made, to 
give three blasts of his horn, as a signal to Honeck 
to loose the dogs. 

' Zapheri led the pack along the bottom of the 
valley to the left, skirting the shore of the lake, 
•with the object of crossing the glen of the Alders, 
and thus reaching the marshes of the Losser, from 
which the foot-prints of the animal could be 
traced upwards towards the Eock of the Three 
Wheat-Ears. 

' The weather was magnificent. Not a cloud 
was visible in the blue expanse of heaven ; the 
gigantic oaks, which the autumn was just begin- 
ning to touch with brown, and the tall pines, 
formed a sort of diadem of verdure around the 
Bleeping lake, which reflected every twig and 
leaf in its glassy surface, as the flowers and 
mosses and grass are mirrored in some clear 
mountain spring, which they serve to shelter 
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from the summer breeze. The impatient yelping 
of the hounds could he heard for miles around. 
Honeck, without drawing bridle, turned round 
in his stirrups to get a view of the cavalcade. It 
was gliding swiftly over the heath and brushwood 
on the mountain-side, rising and felling with the 
inequalities of the ground, like some immense 
banderole of a thousand variegated colours ! It 
was a glorious sight to see ! But in a few minutes 
it had disappeared from view in the forest. Then 
the huntsman followed closer on the pack, shout- 
ing: 

' u All goes well ! All goes well ! In an hour 
or two you will see brave sights. Silence ! you 
loud-tongued brawlers; can't you have a little 
patience ? You will have time enough to give 
tongue by and by. Those who bark the loudest 
don't always hold the fastest." 

' Then the dogs redoubled their cries as they 
penetrated deeper into the mountain ravine, 
bordered on each side by an almost perpendicular 
wall of rock. 

( That was a sight for a painter to see, Mr. 
Theodore, a pack starting for the chase, an 
immense pack, half dog half wolf, in leashes of 
six, eight, and ten, their noses in the air, bounding 
and jumping on each other's backs to get on the 
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faster, and filling the air with their yells and 
barkings. The first that leaped a mountain 
stream pulling in the others after them, which 
turned over and over in the water with their paws 
in the air, without missing a single bark, so fran- 
tic were they for the chase ; and the huntsmen, 
dragged forward by main force, resisting and 
endeavouring to steady themselves on their legs 
at every step, for if they had fallen, the dogs 
would have continued to drag them on over bush 
and briar without ever looking behind. Then 
the rocks, the heather, seen by the fitful light 
that made its way in from above — yes, it would 
have been a sight worth your seeing, I can answer 
for it. And the joy of the huntsmen, the ex- 
citement caused by the rapid motion, the hope 
of arriving the first, the idea of distinguishing 
themselves — all that was worthy of being painted 
too. 

'Never had Honeck felt more confident of 
success. But when, after advancing in this way 
for about an hour, the sunlight was seen entering 
at the opposite end of the gloomy defile, and 
the dogs, plunging amongst the reedy banks of 
the Losser, came upon the scent, he began to 
feel seriously alarmed, for all at once the barking 
and yelping changed into long furious yells, so 
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savage and melancholy that you could compare 
it to nothing but the howling of famished wolves, 
when, crouching in the snow, with their noses 
between their paws, and their sides drawn in 
with hunger, they call to each other from one 
mountain to another, summoning their forces for 
an attack on the cattle-sheds. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, for these Burckar dogs had wolves* 
blood in their veins, like their master, and at 
times clearly showed their wolfish origin by their 
manner of squatting on their haunches, or pur- 
suing the game, or stretching themselves to rest, 
but particularly by their savage howling. 

* Honeck, then, on hearing these savage cries, 
was afraid that the animal, thus warned before- 
hand, might break through the circle of hunters 
before the dogs could get up. 

* " The devil strangle you ! " said he to himself. 
"Did ever anyone see the like? Hold your 
tongues, will you, you stupid brutes ! Don't you 
know that the animal will make his escape ? " 

'But it was in vain he scolded ; the Burckar 
dogs, with their noses in the air, went on howling 
mournfully as before. In this extremity a bril- 
liant idea struck Zapheri, which showed him 
to be a true sportsman. As he could not strike 
the dogs, lest it might only make them redouble 
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their cries, he galloped off before them at full 
speed, shouting to the huntsman ; 

< « Hold firm ! " 

' Then the dogs, thinking that the beast was 
in view, ceased barking, and tugged at their 
leashes with incredible fury. At the same mo- 
ment the three blasts of fiebock's horn echoed 
from the mountain above, and Honeck, rejoiced 
at the idea that the pack would now start alto- 
gether, immediately ordered them to be un- 
coupled. In two seconds there was not one of 
them in the valley. To the right and left, along 
the rocks, amidst the heather and brambles, for 
three or four hundred feet up the mountain-side, 
they rushed onward with their noses on the 
ground, turning, and winding, sometimes bound- 
ing on ahead, sometimes doubling back, but never 
for a moment losing their hold on the scent. 

6 " Heaven grant that the beast may not have 
broken away before the circle was made !" ex- 
claimed Honeck. 

4 All the other huntsmen made the same reflec- 
tion. 

6 Zapheri, seeing the hounds thus settled pro- 
perly to their work, and wishing to assure him- 
self that the circle had been properly formed, 
spurred straight for the great flat rock that 

K 2 
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formed the summit of the mountain range, and a 
quarter of an hour afterwards he was tying his 
horse to a stunted tree at the foot of the cliff, 
and climbing up its face on his hands and knees. 
When he reached the top, from which the eye 
took in at one sweep the immense horizon on all 
sides, with all the lower peaks of the range, the 
wooded valleys between, and, in the far distance 
on the left, the fertile plains of the Palatinate, 
he could see at a glance the positions of the 
hunters and the progress of the chase. 

' The first leash of hounds that had been slipped 
had already passed the cavern of the Three 
Wheat-Ears — a proof that the animal was no 
longer there ; but, before deciding on his course 
of action, the huntsman waited for a few minutes 
longer. About two or three thousand yards to 
the right he saw the long straggling lines of the 
Burckar hounds pressing forwards with their 
noses to the ground, turning, and twisting, and 
following every winding of the scent, just as you, 
Mr. Theodore, would follow a line on the paper 
with your pencil. Not one followed another 
without himself going round every loop and 
turn, which proved that they were true hounds, 
for such trust to nothing but their own noses. 
In this way they arrived one after another at the 
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beast's cavern, each dog entering, and immediately 
after leaving it, and then rushing forward with 
increased speed down the opposite slope of the 
mountain. 

i Honeck, no longer entertaining any doubt of 
the animal's flight, put his horn to his lips to 
announce the fact to the hunt. Scarcely had he 
sounded, when Vittikab's bugle answered him from 
the depths below, and instantly he saw the Wild 
Count start forward from his post at full gallop, 
following close on the heels of the leading dogs 
of the pack. Two or three other old hunters — 
Hatto of Triefels, Lazarus Schwendi, and Elias 
Bouffacher — followed the Count at full speed; 
then Vulfhild, in her turn, gave the rein to 
her palfrey, flying forward like an unhooded 
falcon, her long robe fluttering behind her ; and 
all the rest of the hunt came after as feist as 
their horses could carry them. 

' Then Honeck, seeing the pack quit the circle 
which had been formed, sounded the departure 
for the first relay, and the hunt forthwith swept 
on with one accord ; sixty dogs in front, and fifty 
horsemen following close behind. It was a mar- 
vellous sight to see! 

4 After watching the chase for a moment, and 
saying to himself that his master, Vittikab, was 
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still, as ever, the first hunter in all Germany, that 
with one glance he could distinguish the false 
issues, no matter how cunningly contrived, from 
the true, that no one could drive the game with 
as steady and sure an eye and hand, Honeck's at- 
tention was naturally directed to the animal 
which the dogs were pursuing, and here he was 
at once fairly confounded by its strange ruses, its 
unlooked-for resources, and the complete contrast 
between its movements and manner of proceeding 
and those of all the other beasts of the Howald. 

'In the first place he perceived that this 
animal never once broke cover, but kept closely 
within the shelter of the woods, and rather on 
the outskirts than in the interior, in order ap- 
parently to be able to watch his enemies' approach 
from a distance. That this was so, was plain to be 
seen, for every minute he saw a file of dogs enter 
the forest, and immediately leave it again, without 
ever going far from the margin, and the horsemen 
following them in like manner. But besides 
this he was convinced that the animal, when it 
saw itself hard pressed, endeavoured to elude 
pursuit by climbing up a tree, for at times the 
dogs would rush up to some spot in a body, as if 
sure of the scent, and then all at once would stop 
short, and begin to circle about with short howls, 
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their noses in the air, and at last would return on 
their own tracks. 

* After two long hours spent in this way, and 
after many detours, the whole hunt suddenly set 
off like the wind, Vittikab leading the way, 
towards the lower spurs of the mountain range 
bordering on the plains. The sound of the horns 
grew fainter and fainter, and at last died away in 
the distance ; only, at long intervals, the blast of 
the Wild Count's bugle was wafted towards him 
on the breeze like the hum of some summer 
insect. The hunt was now more than three 
leagues on the other side of the Losser, and the 
two relays of dogs which had been stationed at 
the Gaisenberg were henceforth useless. 

* The day was growing hotter and hotter, an J 
Honeck, who could no longer see anything from 
his rocky perch, was about to descend, when, in 
the extreme distance, a faint blast of the Count's 
bugle, which he would have known amongst a 
thousand, arrested his steps. He listened eagerly, 
with his eyes riveted in the direction of the 
sound. The baying of the dogs was borne up- 
wards confusedly on the mountain echoes, then, 
suddenly, about half a league from the rock, 
Vittikab came in view, alone, sweeping on like 
lightning towards the edge of the forest. He 
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kept sounding his bugle with a steady furious 
blast, which made the woods tremble again* A 
few other horns now began to be heard in the 
distance ; the whole hunt was returning on its 
steps, after making an immense circuit. 

4(4 1 would wager anything," said the huntsman 
to himself^ "that Vittikab is the only man on 
the right scent. Although the devil himself 
could scarcely make anything of it, I would trust 
him for being in the right." 

4 But what rejoiced him above all, and made 
his heart leap, was to hear old Tobie, a tall, 
broad-chested hound, the best nose and the best 
voice in the pack, giving tongue at regular 
intervals, and at each cry to hear the deep blast 
of the bugle answering, showing evidently that 
the Count was encouraging on the old hound. 

' And in fact, a few minutes afterwards, Zapheri 
saw them appear in view a full mile below where 
he stood ; only now Tobie was not alone, more 
than a hundred dogs galloped alongside, and all 
so close together that it seemed, at that height, 
as if you could have covered them with your 
hand* They were then passing through the 
Heron's Gorge. 

' A minute after, old Hatto, then Kouffacher, 
then several other nobles, and last of all Vulfhild, 
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passed through the gorge. At the head of a 
second party was old Boterick, who could easily 
be recognised* by his tall figure and the bright 
red plume in his cap. 

<"Ha! ha!" said Honeck to himself, "the 
chase is coming this way at last." 

'And he became more and more attentive. As 
he was gazing downwards eagerly, no longer 
thinking of the heat, all at once he heard 
Bebock's voice close beside him, calling to him 
breathlessly up a sort of cleft in the rock which 
was thickly set with brambles : 

'"Master Honeck!" 

' " Hallo I Can that be you, Bebock ? " replied 
he, quite surprised. 

* " Yes, it is I. I have just tied my horse here 
beside yours. What an animal we have started, 
Master Zapheri, what an animal ! It's he that 
can lead a hunt by the nose. Gracious Powers ! 
what a chase he has given us ! " 

6 "Yes, yes," replied the chief huntsman, 
curtly; I saw it all. It was a fine hunt. I 
couldn't join in, unfortunately ; but even to see 
the Wild Count hunt makes a man proud to have 
such a master." 

6 " That's true, Master Honeck ; only, look you, 
I fear we shan't bring the beast to bay." 
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6 " Well, what then ? We'll bring him to bay 
to-morrow. What we get without trouble isn't 
worth the picking up. But hush I The noise is 
coming this way. Listen !" 

4 Vittikab's bugle was heard echoing through 
the valley below like thunder. Honeck leaned 
forward over the edge of the cliff. He couldn't 
see the Count, but the whole pack was rushing 
like an arrow towards a deep gorge, some five or 
six hundred yards to the left of the plateau where 
the two men were stationed. This was the gorge 
of the Iron Pot, and was so called from its ending 
in a perpendicular wall of dark rock, a hundred 
feet high, and hollowed out something in the 
form of a caldron or pot. The gorge itself, of a 
horse-shoe shape, was also bounded oil both sides 
by perpendicular rocks. Honeck, on seeing the 
dogs take this direction, gave a cry : 

'"We have him! He has entered the Iron 
Pot!" 

6 " Master Honeck," said Rebock, " I would be 
glad to think so ; but, saving your favour, he's 
too cunning for that." 

' " Remember it's a strange beast, and doesn't 
know the country," exclaimed Zapheri, clambering 
down the cleft. Rebock followed, only half con- 
vinced. At the foot of the rock they remounted 
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their horses, and, galloping along the crest of 
the hill, in five minutes reached a spot right over 
the head of the gorge. Honeck, who could 
scarcely contain himself for joy, leaped to the 
ground, and, throwing the reins to his compa* 
nion, exclaimed : " Do you hear ? Do you hear ? 
The battle is begun already! Was I right, or 
not?" And, without waiting for a reply, he 
scrambled forward through the brambles at the 
top of his speed, whilst Bebock, who had dis- 
mounted also, hastily fastened the horses to the 
trunk of a young beech-tree. That done, he 
followed Honeck as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

'< A confused murmur of voices and cries was 
carried upwards from the Iron Pot. It was easy 
to conclude from the howling of the dogs, the 
gnashing of teeth, the snapping of branches, 
and the various medley of sounds that rose from 
the abyss below, that the whole pack were en- 
gaged in the attack, and that the beast was 
making a furious resistance. 

4 The two huntsmen, trembling with eagerness, 
advanced to the edge of the precipice, end leaned 
over to see what was going on below. But 
scarcely had they cast their eyes downwards when 
they both turned as pale as death. For they 
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saw a sight such as no one had ever seen before 
them, Mr. Theodore, and one which, please God, 
no one will ever see again to all eternity ! 

'And in the first place, picture to yourself this 
immense funnel or tun-dish, nearly a hundred feet 
broad and sixty deep, surrounded with its per- 
pendicular wall of rock, glistening like bronze, 
out of which bubbles a spring of the purest 
water, as cold as ice, both summer and winter. 
On the heights above, the sun shines brightly on 
the heath and brambles, and myriads of insects 
sport in his beams ; light, and warmth, and life 
are on every side ; but in this gloomy moat the 
sun never shines except at full noonday. On 
looking down, the first thing that meets your 
eye are five or six old stunted hollies, that seem 
as if they required all the heat that enters for 
themselves, and stretch their branches far and 
wide to catch it as it falls. Lower down, through 
their leaves, you can see a confused heap of sharp 
edged rocks, through which trickles a tiny stream 
of water over a bed of black pebbles. 

* The Creator has put nothing there to please 
the eye, neither mosses, nor grass, nor anything. 
It's a regular cut-throat looking den. It serves 
sometimes as a sort of trap for young wolves or 
foxes ; but never for old ones, for if ever they 
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have the luck to get out of it once you never 
catch them going there again. 

' The only thing at all remarkable in the gorge 
is a sort of round opening or cave in the perpen- 
dicular rock, about ten or twelve feet above the 
stream, and right in the centre of the wall at the 
end. How came this cave there ? No one knows. 
It is doubtless the work of nature, like so many 
others of the like kind, although, from its regular 
shape, it would almost seem to have been fashioned 
by man. A few large blocks of rock, lying piled 
up against the wall, enable one to climb up to 
it ; but it doesn't repay the trouble, as it is only 
about four feet in depth. 

6 Well, about fifty or sixty yards to their left, 
Bebock and Honeck saw, standing in this sort of 
niche, a creature covered with hair like a bear, 
about six feet high, and neither man nor beast ; 
for he had two legs like us, very strong and mus- 
cular, and a little bowed otit at the knees, ending 
in something like paws furnished with long claws. 
He had arms too, but his hands were nearly a 
yard long, and although his face resembled a 
man's, having the eyes in front, he had the ears 
of a wolf, a flat nose, and his upper lip was split 
in the centre, showing a row of enormous teeth. 
In addition to all this, he had such a mass of 
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long yellow hair that it fell about his broad 
shoulders like a lion's mane. Horrible to look 
at as this creature must have been at all times, 
you may imagine its appearance when fighting 
against the Burckar dogs, whirling round it9 
head with terrific force an enormous branch torn 
from the trunk of an old oak which had fallen 
over the precipice, rolling its eyes furiously, 
grinning so as to show its projecting teeth, and 
howling in a voice as weird and melancholy as 
the winds of winter sweeping over the Krapen- 
feltz. Yes, you may imagine the stupefaction of 
the two huntsmen at such a sight. 

'As for the Burckar hounds, you can also 
imagine their fury, for you are aware that the 
greater the astonishment of dogs at seeing any 
unusual and frightful looking animal, the greater 
is their rage when they are induced to attack it. 
Fear seems to render them absolutely savage, 
and in this way you can account for them not 
flying before this monster. 

' It was a terrific battle, a scene like that of the 
lions' den which we read of in the Holy Scripture. 
The dogs were making furious leaps of not less 
than fifteen feet, sometimes separately, sometimes 
all together, over the fallen blocks, to endeavour 
to reach the cave. At times you saw nothing 
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but a mass of gaping jaws encircled with foam, 
darting upwards ; and then the baffled hounds fell 
back again to earth with broken backs or frac- 
tured skulls, or limped off, maimed and crippled, 
with howls that you could have heard a mile off. 
Some, who were stretched helpless in the course 
of the streamlet, turned their heads feebly to lap 
a few drops of water ; others were in full flight, 
looking behind them from time to time with a 
furious air, but without the courage to renew 
the fight ; others again, who had come up late, 
rushed forward, panting, with wide-open jaws, 
and, without stopping to take breath, entered the 
howling mass, bounding, snapping, and falling 
back to earth again with the others. 

' At each blow which he dealt with his club, 
the monster uttered a sort of grunt like a wood- 
cutter swinging his axe. You could see nothing 
but his two long hairy arms going like the sails 
of a windmill, his huge head grinning above, his 
mane flying from side to side at every stroke, 
and his torn and bleeding legs spread wide apart 
to enable him the better to keep his balance. 

6 The barking and howling of the dogs, the 
sound of blows, and the furious cries of the 
animal, echoing through the narrow gorge, formed 
a sort of continuous roar that almost deafened 
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you, whilst the bats and owls, and other birds of 
night, which had taken refiige at the approach of 
day in hundreds in the rock-crevices of the Iron 
Pot, terrified at the uproar, flew wildly upwards, 
fluttering and screaming, until, dazzled by the 
sunlight, they plunged down again into the abyss. 

6 Amidst all the confusion of the scene, Hon- 
eck's observation was attracted to one or two old 
hounds which crept along close up to the rocky 
wall, at the one side of the cave, instead of 
attacking in front, and amongst these he re- 
marked especially old Tobie, whose custom it was 
always to seize the boar by the ear when turned 
to bay. He saw him, in this position, crouch low 
two or three times, as if preparing to spring, and 
then, judging the distance too great, advancing a 
little closer, his eyes blazing like two lighted 
candles. At this sight he felt a thrill of joy, 
and at the same time a feeling of terror, for to 
see the monster slaughtering his dogs in this 
way, and yet not to know whether he was a man 
or a wild beast, made the big drops of sweat run 
down his forehead ; but still he dared not wish 
for his death. 

6 In the midst of this uproar the sound of 
Vittikab's horn was heard approaching. He was 
apparently entering the lower end of the gorge, 
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and was blowing such a furious and prolonged 
blast, that the brazen notes, echoing from side to 
side, drowned all the other medley of noises, as 
a thunder peal drowns the howling of the wind 
and the roar of the torrent in a storm amongst 
the mountains. Very soon the clatter of his 
horse's hoofs over the pebbles could be heard 
mingling with the roar of the trumpet ; but just 
as the blast was at its loudest, and was already 
striking the face of the rocky wall in front, a 
hoarse cry was suddenly heard ascending from 
the abyss, the bugle notes ceased, and no sound 
was heard except the furious rnMie between the 
hounds and the strange animal. 

6 Honeck and Eebock turned their heads in the 
direction of the sound, and what do you think 
they saw ? At a sharp turn in the gorge Vittikab 
had suddenly reined in his horse, throwing the 
foaming animal on his haunches, and was leaning 
forward in his saddle as pale as death, his lips 
wide apart, his eyes staring wildly, and clinging 
with both hands to the pommel with such an 
expression of terror in his features that the two 
huntsmen fancied for a moment that they had 
some unearthly visitant before their eyes, and a 
cold shudder ran through every limb. 

4 At the same moment the animal uttered a 

o 
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terrible cry of distress ; you would have said he 
was calling Vittikab to his assistance. But it was 
too late. Tobie had been drawing closer and 
closer, and now sprang with a terrible bound at 
his throat. The monster, rolling downward from 
the mouth of the cave, fell right in the midst 
of the dogs, and for an instant or two nothing 
was to be seen but his long sinewy arms raised 
feebly at intervals above the sea of howling heads ; 
then they sank down, and nothing was to be 
heard but the deep growling and gnashing of 
teeth of the dogs at their deadly work. Then a 
terrific cry, like the scream of an eagle defend- 
ing her young, echoed through the gorge, and 
Vittikab, whirling his battle-axe aloft, fell on the 
writhing heap of dogs like a lion bounding on a 
pack of wolves, striking and cutting and smashing 
with indescribable fury. In a few seconds he 
was covered with the blood and brains of his 
victims ; then, stooping suddenly from his saddle, 
he seized the animal by his long mane-like hair, 
and lifted him in his long arms like a loose 
bundle of rags, shouting at the same time in a 
hoarse choking voice : 

* " Hasoum ! Hasoum ! it is I ! " 

'But he spoke to a senseless lump of clay, 
limp and bleeding, the huge jaws wide open, and 
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the long limbs hanging helplessly down without 
life or motion. When, after looking closely at 
him, Vittikab saw that he was quite dead, with 
a loud groan of anguish he laid him before him 
across the saddle, and, dashing the spurs into his 
horse, rode off at full speed. 

'At this moment Honeck and Bebock, as if 
moved by a common impulse, looked at each 
other, and both started back, so pale and terror- 
stricken was the expression of their faces. 

* " To the castle ! " said Honeck, shivering as 
if with cold. 

6 They ran to where their horses were fastened, 
leaped into the saddle, and, choosing the shortest 
way, galloped down the mountain-side towards 
the Veierschloss. 

' Having reached the foot of the hill, they saw 
the Count already in the road skirting the lake. 
He was still holding the body before him on the 
saddle, and, bending over it with curving nose 
and teeth hard set, he stared with a stony gaze 
between his horse's ears, and flew onwards like 
the wind over the heath, his helmet off and 
hanging down his back. A long way behind 
came the rest of the hunt in straggling groups, 
seigneurs and noble dames, their robes fluttering 
and plumes waving in the wind. They had seen 

o2 
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the Wild Count pass in front of them as I hare 
described, and the consternation was general. 

' Just at this hour Captain Jacobus was pacing 
backwards and forwards on the battlements of 
the advance. A great banquet was to be given 
in the courtyard of the Yeierschloss on the return 
of the hunt, to celebrate the betrothals ; and the 
long tables covered with snow-white damask, 
which stretched from end to end of the great 
hall, were loaded with glittering plate which had 
been pillaged by the Burckars from father to 
son for hundreds of years. These festivities an- 
noyed the Captain ; his mind was running on 
the thought that a young woman would soon be 
mistress in the castle, and would look down on 
the stout-hearted reiters from the height of her 
lofty position. The idea was a most unwelcome 
one, and he had been thinking ever since the 
evening before of entering the service of John 
George the Count Palatine. He was walking up 
and down, as I have said, with his hands behind 
his back, musing on all these things, when he 
perceived in the valley below, where the shadows 
were now beginning to lengthen, the long caval- 
cade of knights and ladies sweeping round the 
lake amidst clouds of dust. 

'"Oh, oh!" said he to himself, "here is the 
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hunt returning : the banquet will commence im- 
mediately." 

' He descended to warn the wachtmeister^ and 
the guard had hardly time to lower the bridge, 
when Vittikab dashed over it like a thunderbolt, 
shouting, "Goetz! — send G-oetz to me!" in so 
loud and stern a voice that one woidd have fan- 
cied it was the war-cry of the Burckars. 

4 All the galleries and staircases were' instantly 
thronged with reiters and trabans, mustering as 
if to repel an assault. They saw the Count leap 
from his horse, and lay the body of the beast 
on the table of honour, in the middle of the 
vases of flowers, and the gold and silver cups 
and vessels. His face was so changed by grief 
and terror that they would scarcely have recog- 
nised it. 

'Two or three of the reiters climbed up to 
the Marten's tower to search for Goetz, and at 
the same moment, Honeck, Rebock, old Hatto, 
Lazarus Schwendi, Vulfhild, Boterick, and some 
fifty others, dashed under the gateway. In an 
instant the whole courtyard was a scene of noise 
and tumult; the shouts of the attendants, the 
clash of arms, and the neighing of horses echoing 
through every corner of the Veierschloss. 

* Vittikab stood in front of the table, on which 
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he had thrown his helmet beside the body of the 
beast, and with his mass of red hair, slightly 
tinged with gray, falling in matted locks over 
his forehead, his teeth tightly clenched, his eyes 
starting out of his head, and his thick moustache 
bristling with rage and agony, he stared at the 
surrounding crowd, who had gathered round on 
foot and horseback to gaze at the monster, and, 
seeing its mouth covered with foam, its cut and 
bleeding throat, its wolf-like ears, and its great 
red mane clotted with blood, shuddered inwardly, 
asking themselves where such a being could have 
come from, 

' The Count, who was deadly pale, seemed to 
pay no attention to these things. He looked 
fixedly before him, but without appearing to see 
anything, and every now and then a sort of con- 
vulsive quiver passed over his face. But when 
the sound of steps was at last heard on the great 
staircase, he turned round abruptly, and seeing 
old Goetz leaning over the balustrade as if petri- 
fied, his eyes wide with horror at the sight of the 
beast, he shouted to him : 

6 " You did not do what I told you, Goetz !" 
6 " My lord, I could not," replied the old man. 
"I could not bring myself to do it — I let him 
go. I thought that the Lord would have pity 
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on the poor creature. Do to me according to your 
good pleasure!" 

'"He had some bowels of companion," said 
the Count. u Yes, the servant had pity, the father 
had none!" 

4 And, seeing the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, he added in a hoarse voice, pointing to the 
beast: 

4 "He is my son — he is the last of the 
Burckars! For the last twenty years I have 
concealed him in the Marten's tower. I was 
ashamed of him. At last I determined to kill 
him. I went up to the tower to tell the old 
man ; he implored me to have pity, he went on 
his knees to me. I was deaf to his prayers ! The 
old man had more compassion than the father, he 
let him go." 

' In saying this the Burckar's face had such a 
wild and frantic expression that the spectators 
grew pale. 

« " listen," said he ; " it arose from my shame. 
I thought to myself, he has the ears of a wolf, 
people will say the Burckars have ceased to be 
men, they have become wild beasts — I must hide 
him! It was the Master above who did that 
to punish me! For twenty years it has been 
my dream, night and day, to have children. 
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I massacred those of others from envy of their 
good fortune. It broke my heart to think of the 
old race dying out. At last I thought of Boterick. 
Yon know, Boterick, how I went to see yon* I 
laughed, but if I could I would have strangled 
you where yon stood, for I am a Burckar, and I 
hate yon and yours. But I laughed, I promised 
everything, I gave up everything; I wanted 
your pure blood ; I wanted to have children with 
human faces, real children. Then I ordered the 
other to be killed P 

' As he went on, he grew more and more ex- 
cited. His voice, at first low and husky, grew 
clear and ringing. 

' " It is terrible," he continued, as if speaking 
to himself, " a father ordering his son to be put 
to death frorn pride. Oh! I am accursed — 
accursed to all eternity! Yes, it is terrible. 
Have you ever read or heard of such a thing ? " 
he exclaimed in a sort of shout. " No, you have 
never heard of such a thing, there was never 
anything like it since the creation of the world. 
It is the old man of Landau who has been the 
cause of all. Ah, the wretch ! If I could only 
see him burning in the flames once more !" 

* Then in a still louder voice he exclaimed : 

< " The priest told no lie 1" 
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4 No one understood what he meant about the 
old man at Landau and the priest. Honeck 
alone remembered the scene. The face of the 
old blacksmith, dragging his grandson along on 
a mattress, passed before his eyes like a lightning 
flash, and also the figure of the bishop, Werner, 
standing on the steps of the cathedral with out- 
stretched hands, calling down curses on the 
Burckar, and exclaiming : " Accursed be ye ! May 
the vengeance of the Almighty descend on you 
all, for you are not men but monsters!" All 
this flashed on Honeck's memory, and he under- 
stood the meaning of Vittikab's words. 

'As the Wild Count went on, his voice was 
occasionally choked with sobs, and even tears. It 
was a fearful sight to see such a man weep, and 
more than one turned their heads in terror ; but 
he now no longer paid any attention to what was 
going on around him. 

* " After all," continued he, " men are a set of 
cowards — it is they themselves who are to blame. 
They permit us to work our pleasure on them, 
they allow us to pillage, to burn and destroy, in 
plaae of rising in a body and hunting us like 
wild beasts. Yes, you are a set of cowards, curses 
on you too, wretches that you are ! For if you had 
not been a pack of cowards we should not have been 
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what we are. Bnt this poor creature, what had lie 
done that he should be devonred by dogs? What 
could he do, shut up in a tower? Why did the 
Master on high not take pity on him ?" 

4 And throwing himself on the monster, and 
clasping him in his arms, he burst into an agony 
of tears, exclaiming : 

' u Oh, my poor child ! you have paid dearly for 
the sins of your forefathers, you have paid for mine, 
for Bouch's, for Virimar's, for all our accursed 
race. Is that just ? No, no ! It is on us, the 
real monsters, the monsters of iniquity, that the 
thunderbolt should have fallen." 

6 His voice died away, and for a long time 
nothing was heard but his low sobs. It would 
have melted the sternest heart to see him. A 
large number of the reiters, beholding their chief, 
a man noted for his cruel and savage disposition, 
crying like a child, turned away unable to bear 
the spectacle. Then, suddenly starting up, and 
gazing wildly round at the terrified spectators, 
he exclaimed : 

* " I have been crying ! Vittikab crying ! Oh, 
if I could only purchase another day of life for 
him by exterminating you all, I would not weep 
then!" 

* His bloodshot eyes glared ferociously. A 
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cold shudder went through the crowd. Then, 
passing his arm across his eyes, he went on : 

6 " Ah ! if you had seen him fight ! He was a 
Burckar, a true Burckar — one against a host ! It 
was then I knew him — it was then my bowels 
yearned towards him. I was proud of him — yes, 
proud of him. If I could only bring him to life 
again, he should be your master ! " 

* And, raising both hands to heaven, he shouted 
in a voice which could be heard across the lake : 

'"Rouch, Virimar, Zweitibold, all you my 
forefathers, will you not come and awaken him ? 
Will you allow the old race to perish ? " 

*A breathless silence followed. Not a soul 
moved ; every eye and ear were on the stretch. 
They half expected to see these old brigand nobles, 
these plunderers and murderers, issue from the 
vaults of the castle to behold the monster. But 
in a few moments Yittikab's head sank on his 
breast, and, looking steadily at Hasoum, he said: 

* " It is all over ! Thus ends a race of warriors 
—in monsters ! The others, foxes as they are, 
the Greroldseks and Dagsbourgs, may now divide 
the spoil — all that we have got by conquest for 
the last thousand years ! They may now enter 
without fear within the walls of the Veierschloss, 
they will no longer be met with the wolfs howl 
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of the Burckars that has so often made them 
tremble. All is indeed over !" 

* Then, addressing his retainers : 

' " Trabans and reiters," said he, looking round 
on them with his yellow gleaming eyes, " take all 
this gold, this silver, all the treasures that are 
heaped up in the vaults of Virimar. They are all 
yours. I give them to you, take them with you. 
. What was got by pillage should go by pillage !" 

* Then, raising his long arms wildly above his 
head, he shouted : 

*" And now, let the winds howl, let the night- 
birds shriek, let the torrents roar, let all the 
voices of heaven and earth tell this terrible story 
to future generations, for ages upon ages ! And 
when the poor folks, sitting in the evenings by 
their firesides, hear these sounds, let them whisper 
to each other, 'There is the great hunt of the 
Wild Count crossing the mountain! Do you 
hear the blast of the horns, and the neighing of 
the horses, and the baying of the Burckar hounds 
following on the track of Hasoum ? ' And, when 
they hear them, let them remember that One 
above is the Master of all, and without Him we 
are nothing ! " 

' Then he took the monster in his arms, and, 
hugging him frantically to his breast, he mounted 
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the great staircase amidst profound silence, 
crossed the gallery, and disappeared from the 
eyes of the spectators in his vaulted chamber. 

' No sooner was he out of sight than the trabans 
and reiters threw themselves on the gold and 
silver plate that covered the tables, broke open 
the vaults of Virimar, heaped the treasures on 
their horses, and fled pell-mell. Margraves, bur- 
graves, counts, barons, huntsmen and prickers, 
the old Hatvine herself on her mule, and Goetz, 
made their escape as fast as they could from the 
accursed spot. In an hour's time the Veierschloss 
was almost as completely deserted as it is at this 
moment. Honeck alone refused to take any part 
of the spoil, and remained in the courtyard tying 
up the dogs, which came in one after the other 
and took their places in the kennel from habit. 
He reproached himself terribly for what had 
happened, attributing the whole misfortune to 
himself, and cursing himself for ever having 
entertained the idea of hunting the strange 
animal. He loved Vittikab, and sat for a long 
time watching his door in a very melancholy 
mood. 

'At last, unable to stand it any longer, he 
mounted the stairs to endeavour to see him and 
speak to him. He knocked gently at the door, 
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but, there being no answer, he entered, and saw 
the Wild Count lying stretched on the body of 
his son. He stood looking at him for a long 
time without venturing to break the silence. 
Vittikab never stirred. It was not until half an 
hour afterwards, that, hearing Honeck move, he 
raised his head, showing his face bathed in tears, 
and said : 

6 " What have you come here for ?" 

* " Master, keep me with you." 

* " Begone !" replied the Burckar. 

* " Master," said Honeck, " all the others are 
gone; there is no one left to serve you but 
me." 

' " I have no longer need of anyone to serve 
me!" replied the Count, opening the door and 
pushing the huntsman outside. 

* Honeck heard him shoot the bolts, and 
descended the stairs. On reaching the courtyard 
he saw that two more of the hounds had come in, 
and he tied them up in their places. Then he 
mounted to his chamber, took his stick, and set 
off. He reckoned on getting employment without 
difficulty from some of the neighbouring forest 
seigneurs, as his skill in the chase was well known 
throughout the entire Hundsriick; but he felt 
as if his heart would burst on leaving the old 
castle of the Burckars, where he had spent his 
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youth, and where all his ancestors had lived, 
from father to son, for hundreds of years. 

' He walked on at random, without once turn- 
ing his head* 

' At last, at nightfall, when passing near the 
Gaisenberg, he felt a wish to take another look 
at the old towers, which he had so often saluted 
with a cheerful flourish of his horn when return- 
ing from the chase through the glades of the 
Howald. He climbed the hill to the right, 
therefore, above the lake, but had not gone far 
before he saw lying across the path the body of a 
reiter, whom his comrades had murdered for 
his share of the booty — a thing which happened 
~fco many of them that night. The huntsman 
stepped across the corpse and proceeded on his 
way. On reaching the top of the hill, he seated 
himself on a rock amongst the heather, with his 
stick between his knees, and there he remained 
till far on in the night, not being able to bring 
himself to descend on the other side. The moon 
rose, shedding a melancholy light on the woods 
and rocks around ; the silence grew deeper on the 
mountain ; but still he never moved. 

* " Yonder, Honeck," said he to himself, " yon- 
der is your old nest, which you are going to leave, 
perhaps for ever. Who knows if you will ever 
see it again ?" 
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* He was in despair at the idea of having been 
the cause, although unintentionally, of such a 
terrible catastrophe, and the tears ran silently 
down his great moustache. He was then forty 
years old, and if it is a difficult thing to tear up 
a tree at that age to transplant it elsewhere, how 
much more tender are the fibres of the human 
heart, and how much deeper do they strike their 
roots ! It seems as if they twined themselves 
around every stone of the house in which we 
have spent our early days, and this is the 
reason, Mr. Theodore, why the poorest peasant 
clings so olosely to his wretched hut. The 
Lord has arranged that wisely, as He has all 
the rest. 

'Honeck was still sitting there, silently be- 
moaning himself, when all at once a fire broke 
out in the Veierschloss, making its appearance 
first in the hayloft of the cavalry stables and the 
woodsheds in the inner courtyard. Dense clouds 
of smoke, mingled with sparks, rose into the 
sky in huge columns, and, the night being quite 
calm, formed a sort of funeral canopy over the 
building. Then the beams and rafters of the 
old fortress, as dry as tinder with age, took fire 
and blazed up like straw, and the flames, leaping 
from storey to storey, climbed up by degrees to 
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the highest towers, and at last completely en- 
veloped them. The waters of the lake below 
reflected back the appalling catastrophe from its 
glassy surface, whilst thousands of bats and owls 
and other birds could be seen against the bril- 
liant background of the flames, winging their 
flight from the burning castle. 

< Honeck at once perceived that Vittikab had 
set fire to the building himself, and never moved 
from his place, knowing that he could be of no 
use, and could not stay the progress of the flames. 
He looked on, mute with terror. But what 
raised his grief to the highest pitch, was to hear 
the neighing of the horses that had been left iti 
the stables, and the long plaintive howls of the 
dogs that he himself had fastened in their places. 
The sounds were carried to him across the lake, 
like an endless wail, and seemed to burn into his 
brain, as he thought of the terrible sufferings of 
the poor animals in that blazing furnace. 

•* At last his mind gave way. No one knows how 
long he remained in this state, but some time 
afterwards a party of poor wood-cutters from 
Lembaeh found him wandering in the forest, and 
brought him to their homes. By degrees his 
reason returned ; but, recognising the hand of 
the Almighty in what had taken place, he would 

p 
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never again enter the service of a seigneur, and 
became a wood-cutter at Homatt, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pirmasens. Here he led a simple 
and laborious life, married the daughter of a 
wood-cutter like himself, and had two children by 
her. 

' I am a descendant of this Honeck. 

'As, doubtless, he had grievous faults to 
expiate, but not so great as to bring on his 
posterity the lot of the Burckars his masters, our 
amily was afflicted merely with a temporary 
infirmity. Every autumn one of us falls into a 
sort of deep sleep, which lasts for two or three 
days, and which corresponds, in point of time, 
with the great hunt in which Hasoum perished, 
and with the burning of the Veierschloss. 

' If you wish to know the explanation of all this, 
Mr. Theodore, I must tell you that the Wild 
Count then returns to earth, as a punishment for 
his crimes, and begins over again the hunt of 
his son Hasoum. This hunt starts from the 
Veierschloss, descends into the plains of the 
Palatinate, makes the circuit of , the Hundsriick, 
including Mount Tonnerre, gains the Vosges by 
way of Bitche, Lutzelstein, and Lutzelbourg, 
descends again to the foot of the Jura, and is at 
last lost to view in the waters of the lake. 
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' But the most extraordinary thing is, that, all 
along the route, the Burckar draws after him the 
souls of the descendants of his former retainers. 
It comes upon you like a hurricane ; your spirit 
is snatched away at once, leaving your body fast 
asleep, and away you rush, bounding over rocks, 
and brambles, and rivers, at the heels of the 
terrible Burckar dogs, blowing your horn as if 
you would burst your cheeks, and shouting: 
" Hallali ! Hallali ! " like one possessed. You are 
whirled past so many lakes, and mountains, and 
peaks, and rivers, and are so bewildered with the 
strange sights you see during these two or three 
days, that on awaking you fancy it was all a 
dream! 

4 This is what used to happen to me in my boy- 
hood, and this is what is now happening to Louise. 
If I were to take you to her room, you would see 
her lying there on her bed, with her hands clasped, 
as colourless as wax, like the figure of a saint in 
her shrine. But it wouldn't be suitable; — no, 
you are too young : otherwise I would show her 
to you, and you would offer up a prayer for her, 
for this sleep looks just like death. The Burckar 
came to carry off her spirit last night, just at the 
moment when the dogs began to howl so loudly. 
Where are they now ? On the peaks of the Jura, 

F 2 
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in the gorges of the Howald, or in the recesses of 
the Black Forest ? Who can tell?' 

Father Frantz was silent for a little. And as I 
looked at him, lost in amazement at this strange 
story, he went on : 

' I thought it right, Mr. Theodore, to tell yon 
these things, as otherwise you might have formed 
unjust ideas about us ; you might have imagined 
that I had some bad deeds to conceal, and that I 
mistrusted you on that account.' 

' Ah ! Father Honeck,' exclaimed 1, ' how could 
you ever for a moment think ' 

* No,' continued he ; ' I like openness before 
everything. Mysteries I look upon as only fit for 
knaves. When we have nothing to reproach our- 
selves with, we can tell everything.' 

4 Well ! after all, I suppose you are right, Father 
Frantz,' replied 1, 4 and I thank you for the con- 
fidence you have placed in me. Your story con- 
tains most important instruction for all. It proves 
that if men, by the proper use of the talents 
given them, can better their circumstances and 
improve their moral character ; on the other hand, 
by giving the reins to their appetites and passions, 
they sink lower and lower in the scale of creation, 
and at last end by becoming even worse than the 
brutes. Those who imagine they can outrage 
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» 
the laws of (rod and man with impunity, on ac- 
count of their superior strength or cunning, will 
do well to reflect on this.' 

The old forester rose without making any 
reply. 

Meanwhile the day had broken — the first early 
dawn, sparkling with the fresh dew-drops, and 
perfumed with the sweet scent of the woods. We 
walked out into the little garden to enjoy the 
pure morning air. The birds were warbling all 
around, and the sun was just beginning to peep 
above the tops of the pine trees. 

4 Then you still think of going, Mr. Theodore ? ' 
said Father Honeck. 

6 Yes ; I must leave you, Father Frantz. If I 
could only remain here I should be the happiest 
of men ; but I have my living to earn, and I can- 
not afford to be idle. I have got a large store of 
ideas laid up, and must set to work again. Ah ! 
if I was only rich !' 

4 Well, at all events, you will be the better for a 
few hours' sleep before you go. I shan't be sorry 
myself to get a little rest.' 

He entered his chamber, and I climbed up to 
mine. Two or three hours afterwards the good 
man pushed open my door, and seeing me lying 
with my eyes wide open : 
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'Well!' said he, with a smile, 'are you 
rested?' 

' Yes, Father Frantz ; I even think I have been 
sleeping, but I am not quite sure*' 

' Well, well,' said he with an air of good hu- 
mour, ' all the better if you have.' 

And, taking up my knapsack by the strap, he 
added: 

' We must have a crust of bread and a glass 
of wine together, and after that I will convey 
you as far as the Three Fountains.' 

In passing along the little gallery with its 
hanging drapery of honeysuckle, I felt a sharp 
pang at the idea of not bidding Louise farewell. 
Father Frantz no doubt guessed my thoughts, for, 
stopping at the door of her room, he said : 

' Just wait here for a moment.' 

He entered, and returning in a few seconds, 
made a sign to me to approach. 

' You are now on the point of leaving us,' said 
he in a low voice. ' Come ! since you are going 
away, it is quite right you should see her.' 

I approached the bed, and saw Louise lying 
asleep underneath the little blue curtains, as the 
old forester had described her to me. She looked 
more beautiful than I can describe, and I felt 
then how much I loved her. After a few moments 
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the old man, who stood beside me in an attitude 
of contemplation, murmured : 

' When one thinks that her spirit is elsewhere ! 
— It is strange, is it not ? ' 

And looking at me, with tean, in his eyes : 

' If her soul was here,' said he, ' Louise would 
wish you a pleasant journey, and you would kiss 
her, would you not ? Give her a kiss, then ; there 
is no harm in that.' 

Trembling with agitation, I pressed my lips 
lightly on the forehead of the young girl, and 
then followed the old man slowly out of the room, 
my heart swelling with mingled feelings of grief 
and love, and for the last time descended the 
steps of the old gallery. 

After we had breakfasted, Father Frantz ac- 
companied me as far as the Three Fountains, 
We were deeply moved on parting from each 
other. 

* A pleasant journey, Mr. Theodore,' said the 
old forester, squeezing my hand warmly in his. 

■ 

6 Won't you think of us sometimes ? And if ever 
you return to the Hundsriick, don't forget Father 
Frantz's house.' 

The only answer I could make was to throw 
my arms round the old man's neck, and hold him 
tightly to my breast, as friends do who are bid- 
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ding each other a long farewell. Then, without 
saying a word, for my heart felt as if it would 
burst, I turned into the path of the Three Foun- 
tains, and hurried along under the shade of the 
dark pine trees. But after walking on in this way 
for a few minutes, feeling my utter loneliness, 
and thinking of all that I had left behind, of my 
quiet, peaceful life in the woods, the good old 
Father Honeck, and Louise, my dear little Louise, 
I could not help bursting into tears. 
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CATHERINE'S LOVERS. 



i. 

I don't believe there ever was in all Alsace a 
better housewife or a snugger fireside than was 
to be found at the auberge of 4 The Carp,' kept 
by Catherine Kcenig, in the village of Neudorf, 
near Huningen. 

In the year 1812, Catherine was approaching 
her twenty-fourth birthday, and was as fresh, 
smiling, and captivating a young person as you 
could see on a summer's day ; the more so that 
she always appeared neatly dressed in the Neu- 
dorf costume — a wide petticoat of broad alternate 
stripes of white and red, a long-waisted boddice, 
gaily coloured shoulder-straps, and her rich brown 
hair carefully combed and arranged in a black 
silken net. 

Catherine was not a heroine of romance, by 
any means, but all the more satisfactory, perhaps, 
on that account. Her chin, rather inclining to 
the 4 double,' her rosy cheeks, her straight nose 
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slightly turned up at the extremity, her snow- 
white teeth, and her lips as red as cherries, fasci- 
nated your gaze, and suggested all sorts of ideas 
of inexhaustible abundance, jubilation, and satis 
faction. 

Consequently, all the burly farmers of the 
district, and all the carriers and diligence-drivers 
who in those days frequented the road from 
Mulhausen to Bale, in Switzerland, made a point 
of stopping at the ' Carp. 9 It was a sight to see 
how Catherine received them, how she flattered 
them up, how she patted them on the shoulder. 

4 Ah! Andreusse, is that really you? Why, 
how long it seems since you were here before ! 
Do you know, Andreusse, that your visits are as 
scarce as the fine weather ! What will you take ? 
A little bit of lunch, eh ? Yes, yes ; we must 
wind up the watch betimes, you know. Hey ! 
Katel, Orchel, spread the cloth for friend An- 
dreusse. I have a leg of mutton just ready — 
you shall give me your opinion of it. Kasper, 
take the horses to the stable, and wheel the 
waggon under the shed. And stay ! Don't forget 
that it is Andreusse's waggon, and put a good 
measure of oats into the manger. Yes, yes, don't 
fear, we shall make you comfortable. Once you 
are here, I am content.' 
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And Catherine laughed, while the carrier 
looked as happy as a king. 

What a capital manager was Catherine ! No 
traveller would have gone past her door for an 
empire ; and when the moment came for settling 
the little bill, no one would have dreamed of 
haggling about a groschen or two with such a 
jolly hostess. And then it must be admitted 
that Catherine valued her customers properly; 
she never overcharged, and her wine was always 
of the right sort. 

' Come, friend Andreusse, your meal is ready ; 
sit down, and good appetite ! ' 

The carrier thereupon proceeded into the 
large saUe-a-rnanger, where three or four of his 
comrades were waiting, who had arrived that 
morning or the evening before. Then followed 
the clinking of glasses, the popping of corks, the 
gurgling of liquids, while the leg of mutton 
filled the hall with its appetising fumes. Such 
was the way Catherine Koenig managed' her 
affairs, such was the way she received her guests. 
Whether they were called Andreusse, Jean-Claude, 
Nicholas, it didn't matter, they were always old 
acquaintances and friends. 

You will readily imagine that Catherine, with 
her ten acres of vines, the finest and best culti- 
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vated in the whole country, her great meadow 
of the 'Three Oaks,' her magnificent auberge, 
her barns, her distillery, her farmyard, where 
the noble cock strutted proudly amidst a whole 
regiment of hens — you will readily imagine, I 
say, that Catherine, with her pretty face, her 
soft bright eyes, and her merry laugh, did not 
want for admirers in the neighbourhood. Want ! 
Bless you ! she had enough of them to sell again ! 
It was really curious to see them arrive in a file 
on Sundays and fete-days, on the pretext of taking 
a glass of wine and a biscuit before hearing Mass. 
You would have said it was some procession 

First of all, there was Johann Noblat, the 
brewer, a large heavy man with a light-coloured 
beard, who made five or six rounds of the kitchen, 
with his hands behind his back, meditating his 
declaration of love, which he never had the 
courage to make. He asked after the health of 
the household, talked of the vintage, of this, that, 
and the other, coughed, cast a side glance at 
Catherine, who answered him with an air of in- 
difference, and finally entered the saUe-ar^naTiger, 
saying to himself : 

4 It will do some other day ; she doesn't look 
in a good humour this morning. Next Sunday, 
we shall see.' 
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Then came Conrad Schceffer, the horse-dealer, 
with his long grey woollen jacket, furry hat, 
and beard trimmed to a point, bowing to the 
ground, and squinting like a he-goat as he ex- 
claimed : 

' The Lord's blessing on you, Catherine ! Al- 
ways fair and fresh — always happy and smiling ! 
Ha! ha! ha!' 

To which Catherine would reply : 

'You are very good to say so, Mr. Schoeffer. 
Come in ! come in ! Your measure of wine is 
ready ; Johann Ndblat is waiting for you.' 

Schoeffer hesitated. He would have liked to 
say something more, but the presence of the 
servant-maid disconcerted him. He therefore fol- 
lowed Johann, in a pensive attitude, his great 
dog trotting at his heels with drooping ears and 
tail sweeping the ground. 

After him arrived Michel Matter, the miller 
of Tiefenbronn, in a little sky-blue vest, with 
broad good-humoured face, reddish curly hair, 
and large felt cap cocked over one ear. This 
latest arrival laughed so loud that the plates 
shook on the dresser, his little brown eyes twin- 
kled, and at the very sight of Catherine he felt 
so exhilarated that he could not contain himself, 
and shouted in a stentorian voice : 
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6 Ha ! fair neighbour, when is the wedding-day 
to come off? Ha! ha! ha! Is our courting 
never to have an end ? Ah ! Catherine, Catherine, 
'pon honour, you keep me pining too long. Come, 
now, once for all, let us name the day ! Shall it 
be next month, or St. John's day, or the week 
with three Thursdays ? ' 

6 Ah! Mr. Michel,' Catherine would reply, 
' what a terrible man you are ! You don't mean 
one word of what you are saying.' 

'I don't mean it! Oh ! but I do; I think of 
nothing else night or day,' cried the miller, catch- 
ing Catherine round the waist. Then she got 
angry, and the altercation brought in the others 
from the 8atte, who, half laughing, half furious, 
exclaimed : 

4 That fellow Michel can't behave with com- 
mon decency! What sort of manners do you 
call that ? ' 

4 Mind your own business !' growled Matter in 
reply. 4 Does it concern you how I behave V 

And so the matter ended for him as it did for 
the others ; he entered the satte, knitting his 
brows, and consigning to perdition all women, 
past, present, and to come, as creatures who never 
knew their own minds, and must always have the 
last word. 
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Scarcely had Michel Matter seated himself 
before his chope of wine, muttering between his 
teeth, when old Bebstock, the mayor of the* 
commune, presented himself in his turn at the 
kitchen door — Bebstock, the richest vine-grower 
of Neudorf, magnificent in a long square-cut 
coat, red waistcoat, and knee-breeches, his face 
glowing like the sun in a fog, his nose of a rich 
purple, and a scanty fribge of grey hair curling 
around his bald shining pate. He raised his 
three-cornered hat from, his head, and paused for 
an instant on the threshold in a sort of ec- 
stacy, gazing around at the great brown beams of 
the lofty ceiling, the immense blazing chimney- 
hearth, and the dresser brilliant with its burnished 
platters and fat soup-tureens, snuffing up the 
odour of the leg of mutton, the goose, or the 
leveret revolving on the spit, and admiring the 
nicely swept floor of large square flags. His face 
lighted up. 

* Ah ! how comfortably a man could live here!' 
he thought. 

All this time Catherine had seen him quite 
well, but she pretended to be looking in another 
direction, while she bustled about, skimming the 
soup, raising the lids of the stew-pans, and giving 
orders to the old waiting-maid, Salome. 
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He, observing her, heaved a deep sigh, and ex* 
claimed : 

* Good day, Catherine ! Here I am, you see.' 

Then she turned round : 

' Ah ! Mr. Bebstock, you are welcome. I did 
not expect you so soon. Good gracious ! What 
has made you come so early ? ' 

' What has made me come so early, Catherine? 
Can you ask me ? ' 

And he winked knowingly, and gave a gentle 
cough. 

4 Can you ask me ? ' continued he. 4 Don't you 
know what I suffer for your sake? Ah! Catherine, 
Catherine, never did my poor heart suffer like 
this. No, not even in my young days, when I 
was courting my poor defunct.' 

She cast down her eyes, and assumed an air of 
youthful innocence, all the while salting the soup 
in an absent way. Then, after listening to the 
plaintive utterances of old Bebstock, she re- 
plied: 

6 Ah ! Mr. Bebstock, you are still the greatest 
deceiver in the whole village, I see. Mercy on 
us! how we poor women need to be on our 
guard against such as you ! Take care, Salome, 
the roast is burning.' 

4 Deceiver ! ' exclaimed the old vine-grower, 
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c Yeu know right well I mean nothing but what 
is honourable. Gome now ! I am quite serious.' 
But she, seeing that a declaration in form was 
coming, cried out : 

* Oh, good gracious ! to think that I forgot to 
broach the great cask — and this Sunday too! 
Excuse me, Mr. Bebstock ; I haven't a moment to 
lose. Kasper, follow me. Salome, you will watch 
the roast.' 

And she hurried off to the cellar. 

Bebstock stood looking after her, shaking his 
head, and then said in a dry tone : 

<A chopine of white wine, Salom£, and a 
sausage.' 

So saying, he entered the great satte in a very 
bad humour, and vowing vengeance against Ca- 
therine. But then she had such capital vines, 
such a splendid establishment, and such a lot of 
shining crown-pieces ! 

* She must be in love with some one else,' said 
he to himself; — 'yes, yes, it can't be otherwise. 
Ten to one some young fellow without a sou. All 
women are alike ; they look at nothing but the 
face.' 

Thereupon the old vine-grower seated himself 
at the end of the table, with his back against 
the wall, which was papered with magnificent 

Q 
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Swiss landscapes, consisting of a succession of 
green mountains, blue rivers, and crimson roads. 

Meanwhile others kept coming in in succes- 
sion : Nickel Finck, the whitesmith ; Zapheri 
Groetz, the horse-shoer ; Jacob Yaeger, the head- 
forester ; Joseph Eroug, Christopher Henne, and 
many more that I can't remember. And every- 
one of them Catherine was clever enough to send 
to the right about : but very gently, mind you, 
without altogether depriving them of hope, for 
she held strongly to selling her wine, her sausages, 
and her white rolls. Oh ! she was a clever little 
woman, Catherine, and knew mankind thoroughly 
from her own natural good sense. A hundred 
times she had resolved never to marry ; and one 
can't say she was altogether in the wrong. You 
have only to look through the village, from house 
to house, to see that marriage brings more blows 
than tit-bits in its train, especially for women. 
Men can make off to the cabaret ; but women ! — 
(rood gracious ! they must be tired of a quiet life 
to make such, a terrible venture ! 

Catherine therefore had no wish to marry ; and 
yet to pass all one's days in the world alone 
seems a very hard lot. It is true that when 
one rises in the mornings with the day's work be- 
fore them, when the auberge hums like a hive of 
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'bees, when the horses are stamping and neighing 
in the stables, when some are calling for break- 
fast before starting, others just arriving, when the 
fires are to be lighted in the kitchen, the great 
eallej and the sleeping-chambers, when you have 
to run to the cellar to replenish the wine-flagons, 
to the stables to fill the racks and mangers, to 
give orders to men-servants and maid-servants, to 
answer enquiries and issue directions : — ' Ma'am, 
here is the baker — the butcher! — Ma'am, from 
what cask am I to draw the wine for Jacob, or 
Christian ? ' &c &c. — when one wants roast meat 
and another an omelet and salad — all this, it is 
true, makes the time pass quickly enough, and you 
think of nothing but your business. But in the 
evening, when you are tired with running about all 
day, when you sit down to your solitary meal, and 
then, when all the world is abed, you ascend to 
your lonely chamber ! — Oh! then all sorts of ideas 
pass through your mind, and you can't help feel- 
ing sad and depressed. 

I don't know whether Catherine ever thought 
of these things or not ; but sometimes at night, 
when she went up to her sleeping-room over the 
large gateway, she would put her candle on the 
stand beside the bed with a sigh, and, drawing 
aside the window-curtains, would take a long 

q2 
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look at the young schoolmaster, Heinrich Walter,' 
in his little garret chamber under the pointed 
gable-roof on the opposite side of the street, as 
he sat alone in front of the lamp, reading in a 
large volume with red edged leaves, and raising 
his large melancholy-looking eyes from time to 
time to the ceiling. At the back of the room 
she could distinguish his low pallet-bed, on the 
right the four shelves which held his library, in 
front the little deal table and desk, almost con- 
cealed by the shadow of the roof, and it seemed 
to her all so sad that she could have cried. 

Heinrich Walter might have been twenty-five. 
God only knows the pains he had taken for the 
last eighteen months to instruct the children of 
the village, to teach them orthography, arith- 
metic, sacred history, good manners, and polite- 
ness, to prevent them blowing their noses with 
their fingers, shouting in the streets like madmen, 
robbing the neighbours' orchards, and running 
after the carriages on the high road on Sundays 
and holidays to beg for sous. Well, after all Ms 
trouble, the poor young man could not congra- 
tulate himself on his success : on the contrary, 
all the village was most indignant at him ; the 
women ridiculed his old black coat, worn perfectly 
threadbare, his shabby little three-cornered hat, 
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his pale face, his patched small-clothes, and his 
well-darned stockings. At last they lost all 
patience with him ; and why ? Because he hap- 
pened one day to say to his pupils in school: 
4 My young friends, if you go on in this way, 
you will turn out regular asses, like your papas 
and mammas. Mr. Imant, my predecessor, could 
never hammer the B-A BA into their heads, and 
as for you, I shall never be able to teach you the 
difference between the figure 1 and the figure 2.' 

And this was the melancholy truth. Just in 
proportion as the little urchins learned to count 
quickly on their fingers, so much the slower were 
they at doing a sum on their slates. 

But from this day forward, Walter had the 
reputation of being the stupidest, the palest, and 
the thinnest schoolmaster in Alsace. There had 
been even some question, in the municipal coun- 
cil, of withdrawing from him the two hundred 
francs yearly given by the commune, which 
would not have been a good way, I think, of 
making him fatter. 

Such was the poor lad whom Catherine took a 
long look at every evening before retiring to 
rest, and, singularly enough, the more she looked 
at him, the less ugly she thought him. His 
pallid features, his high forehead shaded with 
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curliDg brown locks, his lips with their tender and 
melancholy expression, touched Catherine's heart; 
yes, even his wofully short coat-sleeves, from 
which protruded his slender emaciated hands, 
even his hollow cheeks, and the blue circles under- 
neath his large dreamy eyes. 

4 How gentle he looks,' said she to herself, l and 
good — and handsome; — yes, he is handsome! I 
like him quite as well as Michel Matter with 
his broad shoulders, or Jacob Yseger with his 
moustaches a yard long. Let them say what they 
please, he is not an ugly man. He only wants 
to smile a little oftener; and if he drank the 
quarter of the chopes that Joseph Kroug or old 
Eebstock do, he would be as fresh and healthy- 
looking as anyone.' 

Thus reasoned Catherine. 

It was perhaps the dim light of the little 
lamp that presented Walter in such becoming 
colours; but another circumstance besides had 
interested her in the poor young fellow, viz., that 
Walter could never see her, even at a distance, 
without blushing up to his ears ; and often, when 
she was passing in haytime or harvest, wearing 
her broad-brimmed straw hat, and with a reaping- 
hook under her arm, or a rake on her shoulder, 
going to cut down the grain or toss the hay, she had 
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remarked Walter, who fancied he was not seen, 
peeping over the screen formed by the copy-lines 
which hung from the ceiling, and following her 
with a long and tender gaze. Then she felt 
quite elated and proud, her heart beat fast, and 
she dared not even turn round, but hurried on 
faster, in order to seem quite unconcerned. 

What strange contradictions women are ! This 
Catherine, who was so gay and laughing in her 
inn kitchen, on such good terms with Michel 
Matter, Joseph Kroug, Nickel, and Finck — in 
short, all the handsomest men in the country — 
allowed her thoughts to run constantly on the 
thin angular form and large brown eyes of a 
simple school-teacher. And sometimes she even 
went so far as to hum to herself, in a low subdued 
voice, an air beginning, ' Oh, turn on jne that 
sweet pale face!' and similar plaintive ditties. 
Then she would fairly melt into tears of tender- 
ness and pity, and murmur as she slipped into 
bed : * And yet I am sure he loves me — I am 
quite certain he does.' And this thought pro- 
cured her a sound night's rest. 

Catherine did not deceive herself. Heinrich 
Walter loved her; or rather, I should say, he 
perfectly worshipped her. He could never be 
satisfied with gazing at her; he thought Catherine 
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the handsomest, the most graceful, the most 
admirable of God's creatures here below; the 
very sound of her voice at a distance made the 
poor fellow's heart beat as if it would burst. 
But as for ever approaching her, or touching her* 
hand — oh ! never did he permit such an idea to 
enter his mind. He, the son of a simple wood- 
cutter of Hirschland, without fortune and without 
any means of living but his miserable situation 
as village schoolmaster, how should he venture 
to entertain such insensate hopes? He would 
have blushed for himself if he had done so, he 
would have looked on himself as the most pre- 
sumptuous of men. But yet he loved Catherine, 
he thought of her day and night ; yes, even in the 
midst of his classes. 

In fact, he couldn't help it. Especially in 
sunnier, when the hay smells so sweet, and the 
grain is beginning to get a golden hue, in those 
long bright days when the birds carol their most 
joyous songs, when the air is alive with the hum 
of insects, when the heat is so great that our 
eyelids close of themselves, then poor Walter, 
with his elbows on his desk, and his forehead sunk 
in his hands, had marvellous visions of what 
might come to pass, and whole hours sometimes 
slipped away when he was thus dreaming. 
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And the little urchins around him, with 
their broad red cheeks and wide-opened eyes, 
burning with impatience to be off, might talk, 
fidget, yawn, sneeze, or shuffle on the floor with 
their heavy clogs, they could not rouse him from 
his ecstatic visions. He heard nothing of what 
was going on about him ; his thoughts were in 
the midst of the daisies and buttercups, and the 
thousand different flowers which enamelled the 
meadows, as they swayed on their graceful stalks, 
expanding their petals to the sun and the breeze, 
and diffusing the sweetest perfumes around. In 
his dream he heard the hum of the bees, he 
watched the grasshoppers leaping in myriads 
about him ; his breast heaved with rapture, he 
drew long breaths of the free, scented air. In the 
distance the short kirtles of the haymakers 
fluttered in the wind, the broad brims of their 
straw hats were tossed to &nd fro in cadence with 
the regular sweep of their rakes and the undu- 
lating movement of their rounded and sun-em- 
browned necks, and Catherine, Catherine — taller, 
more elegantly formed, more graceful than all 
the rest, glided amongst them like a queen, 
assisting them and giving her orders. 

Oh, how he riveted his gaze on this imaginary 
picture, and how happy he felt as he looked ! 
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And towards evening, when the huge waggons 
with their towering loads wound their way 
slowly up the road to Neudorf, when the mowers, 
their glistening scythes suspended from their 
shoulders, their sharpening-stones stuck in their 
belts, and their shirt-sleeves tucked up, plodded 
on in the rear, fatigued with the labours of the 
day, whilst the hay-makers, seated on the top of 
the fragrant load, like a flock of redbreasts on 
their nest, made the air echo in chorus with the 
old melancholy lied of Rmaldo^ or some other old 
song of the same character, then, listening at- 
tentively, he could distinguish Catherine's voice 
amongst all the others, and it seemed to him 
like an angel's from Paradise ! He dared not 
breathe for fear of losing a note, and it was then 
that you should have seen him, standing on 
tiptoe at the window, and gazing over the screen 
of copy-lines. 

All the time that the hay was being unloaded 
from the waggons he never stirred from his post, 
observing Catherine, and admiring her in a sort 
of ecstacy. Then, when she had entered the 
house, he remained for a long time with out- 
stretched neck, contemplating the noble horses 
with their proudly arched necks, and the huge 
oxen bending submissively beneath the yoke, 
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'With closed eyelids, chewing the cud, and slum- 
bering on their feet. 

He loved these oxen and these horses because 
they were Catherine's; he counted the bundles 
of hay and sheaves of grain as they were thrown 
up on the point of the shining fork, and dis- 
appeared through the door of the barn, where 
they were received with open arms by the aged 
Salome, and he blessed the Lord for the mercies 
He showered on Catherine's head. 

And when five o'clock arrived, and at the first 
stroke of the clock all the little urchins started 
to their feet, and, seizing their caps and satchels, 
and tumbling over the forms in their way to the 
door, shouted in a tone of triumph: 

' Good evening, Mr. Walter I (rood evening, 
Mr. Walter 1 ' 

Then he, quite astonished, and gazing at the 
dial, murmured : 

4 Already ! How quickly the time has passed 
to-davl* 

Then, standing in the doorway, he followed 
with his eyes the retreating figures of the children 
as they scampered off like hares, scattering in 
every direction, and kicking up their heels in 
perfect ecstacy at their recovered freedom. 

* Ah ! what a happy age I What a happy age I* : 
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he thought. * Fifteen years ago I was just like 
one of them.' 

He thought with regret of those days ; for to be 
in love, and yet to have no hope, is sad enough, 
as everyone knows. The week-days, however, 
were his happiest ones, for then he could at least 
indulge his dreams without interruption ; but on 
Sundays, when he saw all the rich men of the 
neighbourhood enter the * Carp* and take their 
chopme of wine in the great saUe 9 then, indeed, 
he suffered cruelly, and murmured at his hard 
fate. 

' Good heavens ! ' thought he ; fi when one thinks 
that there are beings on earth fortunate enough 
to be able to sit down in that house, to see 
Mademoiselle Catherine, and even to talk to her, 
one may well say that men are born under a good 
or evil star.' 

And this was the reason why Heinrich Walter 
was so melancholy. Ah ! if he had only known 
that Catherine had ceased to think him very ugly, 
and that she thought to herself: 'Poor young 
man ! what a gentle, timid air he has : I like him 
better than Michel Matter, Finck, &c.' — if he had 
known that these were Catherine's thoughts when 
looking at him — oh! he would have blessed 
Heaven for having made him pale and thin, poor 
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and downcast, so that he might attract the 
attention of so compassionate a heart. But he 
knew nothing of all this, and shut up his love in 
his own breast, in order not to arouse the male- 
volence of the notables, who would not have 
been long in demanding his dismissal if they had 
suspected how the land lay. And besides, seeing 
all the village lads ruddy and stout, and himself 
pale and thin, he took it into his head that he 
was downright ugly, and as it were deformed. 
Everyone knows that great red cheeks and 
scarlet ears are indispensable requisites to form 
a handsome man in the Brisgau, and that without 
them there is no hope for you. 

Now it chanced that old Sebstock, on his way 
every morning very early to his vines, had re- 
marked . Heinrich Walter leaning against the 
wall of the school-house, and sunk in such a 
profound reverie as not even to observe the 
people passing in the street. Heinrich's habit 
was to sweep out the school-room, and put on 
the kettle for breakfast at break of day, and, this 
done, to stroll out to see the sun rise behind the 
purple mountains of the Black Forest, to listen to 
the distant note of the quail sounding the reveillee 
from amidst the barley-fields, or the crow of the 
cocks, answering each other from the farmyarda 
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around. It was the greatest delight to him to 
watch the lark mounting through the white 
haze, through which the grey light of morning 
was breaking, and to listen to him when, having 
soared aloft, his fluttering wings glancing through 
the mist, he began to trill out his song of love 
and triumph. And the dogs which had come out 
from their nightly lairs, and were roaming about 
from door to door and snuffing round the 
dunghills; the first sounds of the shepherd's 
horn, collecting his flock beside the fountain; 
the little cottages opening their windows one by 
one ; the goodwives scratching their heads and 
chatting to each other on the door-steps; the 
children in their night-shirts, trotting out and in 
with their little bare feet like a flock of white 
rabbits in a warren ; and at last the greg-t troop 
of animals setting out, some in single file, some 
in twos and threes, the goats leading the way, with 
their beards in the air, and their large eyes of 
a pale gold colour filled with a strange light, 
trotting with short quick steps, and bleating in 
a magisterial tone ; the poor sheep baaing and 
complaining incessantly; the sleek cows and 
large bony oxen bellowing from their deep caver- 
nous chests, with outstretched necks and gaping 
muzzles ; the pigs with rounded backs, and tails 
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en trornpette, rooting through every heap of 
refuse which they passed ; the whole forming a 
confused mass, sometimes rushing violently for- 
ward, sometimes straggling behind in scattered 
groups, according as the dog pressed them in the 
rear or bounded on in front, until at last the 
clouds of dust they raised swept slowly onwards 
and disappeared in the distance. All these 
sights constituted Walter's very life and hap- 
piness, for in gazing at them his thoughts were 
drawn to Catherine; he thought of her as 
perennially young and beautiful, ignorant of his 
love for her, but surrounded and guarded by his 
prayers and wishes through a long and tranquil 
life. 

How could such thoughts and fancies be im- 
puted to him as a crime ? They injured no 
person, and yet Rebstock, observing him in the 
attitude we have described for several days in 
succession, conceived suspicions, and these sus- 
picions were increased one morning that he spied 
Catherine, in a short woollen petticoat, gathering 
some vegetables behind her garden hedge. He 
was a good way off, but his sight was good, and it 
seemed to him as if every now and then she raised 
herself up from her stooping posture and gave a 
stolen glance towards the school-house, gradually 
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approaching it nearer and nearer. His doubts 
were now solved. 

'Oh, ho!' said he; 'I understand now why 
Catherine would have nothing to say to me ; she 
is in love with the schoolmaster. Yes, yes, it's 
quite clear.' 

The old fox knew right well that women only 
grow more obstinate when you oppose them, and 
that sometimes by so doing you put ideas into 
their heads which they had never thought of; 
so he took care to say nothing of what he had 
seen, but he determined to get rid of Heinrich 
Walter. 

In consequence of this resolution, one fine 
morning, a few days after this, the mairie bell, 
which summoned the meetings of the municipal 
council, was heard to ring. It was towards the 
beginning of August, just when the harvest work 
was in full swing; consequently everyone was 
quite surprised, for at this season people are 
thinking much more of their fields and farmyards 
than of public matters, and the council seldom 
met. Notwithstanding, the members, thinking 
that something important had happened, put on 
their Sunday clothes and their cocked hats, and 
repaired to the council-chamber. 

About eight o'clock all the members of the 
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council had assembled ; to wit : Conrad SchoefFer, 
Michel Matter, Christopher Henn6, &c. ; and all 
being seated, Father Bebstock rose, laid his three- 
cornered hat on the table, and in a grave voice 
began to say : 

' That it was a public scandal to support lazy, 
good-for-nothing fellows at the expense of the 
commune — fellows who sat comfortably in their 
arm-chair from seven o'clock in the morning till 
twelve, and from one till five ; in winter with a 
good fire before their nose, and in summer with 
the windows wide open, enjoying the fresh air and 
the shade, while hundreds of industrious, hard- 
working men were shivering before their doors in 
frost and snow, splitting firewood, or sweating 
blood and water under the burning sun, digging, 
or reaping in the fields.' 

Then, warming with his eloquence, he ex- 
claimed : 

' It is of Heinrich Walter that I am speaking, 
the individual who had the audacity to speak of 
substantial fathers of families — the best citizens 
of Neudorf, men who are worth a hundred thou- 
sand of fellows like him — as a set of asses. I 
only heard of this thing lately, or I would ha ve 
taken action about it long ago. Who is this 
Walter, that he should speak with contempt of 

B 
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veryone ? A barefooted vagabond, who is living 
at our expense without doing anything whatever 
for the commune. 

4 Formerly we had the satisfaction at least of 
hearing the schoolmaster sing in the choir. Old 
Imant, notwithstanding his age, had a magnificent 
voice ; but this fellow chirps like a grasshopper 
in a dry summer. We can't hear a note ; and our 
poor cure has to roar himself hoarse, and run 
the risk of breaking a blood-vessel, because this 
Walter won't give himself the trouble of opening 
his mouth. 

* And the worst of it is, that decent people, when 
they are going to their work, have to see this great 
lazy hulk standing at the door with his hands in 
his pockets, snuffing the fresh air, and staring 
over the way at the " Carp," as if he expected the 
larks to fall ready-roasted into his mouth. He 
won't even salute the people who are going to dig 
the potatoes for his dinner. Oh, no! such a grand 
seigneur would think it dishonoured him to take 
off his hat. I'm astonished he doesn't ask for a 
larger grant, to pay for a servant to cook his soup 
and cut his carrots and bread ! I tell you this 
kind of thing can't go on any longer. We must 
ask for another schoolmaster ; not a boy like this, 
but a man who has got good lungs, and has some 
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sense. If we had a schoolmaster like that, he 
would be of some rise to us ; but just fancy asking 
Mr. Walter to do anything for the two hundred 
francs we pay him ! I tell you again, we must ask 
for another schoolmaster, and he ought to be a 
married man — that's my opinion.' 

Then Bebstock sat down, and as time pressed, 
all the others concurred in his advice. The 
secretary, Wendling, searched out a form of 
petition suitable for the purpose, to which each 
of them affixed his signature, in order that pro- 
ceedings might be taken at once ; so that before 
nine o'clock struck Walter was virtually super- 
seded, without having heard a word of the matter, 
or knowing of what he was accused. 

But the important news was not generally 
known until the evening, for on that day the 
half of Neudorf was in the fields, cutting and 
binding grain. 

Fortunately, Bebstock and his colleagues were 
not yet at the end of their troubles. It is well 
said that ' man proposes, but God disposes, 9 and I 
think it might be well for men to allow Provi- 
dence to both propose and dispose ; they would 
not, in that case, have cause to repent so often. 
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II. 

That day there was not a soul left in the auberge 
of the ( Carp,' except old Salom£ and her mistress. 
Orchel and Kasper had gone off at break of day 
with the oxen and the waggons; and as the 
carriers and others on the road had work of their 
own at home, the turnspit enjoyed an interval of 
rest, for the first time for three weeks. 

The weather was so hot and sultry that the 
jalousies were closed towards the street to keep 
out the sun, and the windows thrown wide open 
next the shady garden ; but all this did not pre- 
vent the big drops of perspiration from running 
down your face. Catherine felt depressed and 
ill at ease. She did not know what saint in the 
calendar to commend herself to. She went upstairs 
and down again like a troubled spirit ; she opened 
her clothes-presses, examined her piles of linen, 
fell into a reverie, and looked at old Salome, 
who was dozing in the chimney-corner instead of 
peeling the potatoes, and who every now and 
then half opened her eyes, took a great pinch of 
snuff, and resumed her work. 

At last, after an hour spent in this way, and 
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just as the church clock struck nine, Catherine 
gently opened one of the jalousies next the street, 
and gave a look towards the school-house. Walter 
was there, with his elbows leaning on the window- 
sill. He seemed in a deep reverie, and was gazing 
out absently with an air of the profoundest de- 
jection. Catherine, after contemplating him for 
a long time from her concealed post of observa- 
tion, closed the shutter noiselessly and approached 
Salome^ who had at last fallen sound asleep, and 
was snoring like a church organ. 

A ray of sunshine, all alive with dancing 
motes, fell aslant the sombre kitchen, flickering 
on the hearth, and playing on the ears and back 
of the cat, who was also asleep, with her paws 
curled carefully under her. Outside, no sound 
was to be heard but the distant hum of the busy 
world. 

Catherine stood looking at her servant for 
some time, and then, suddenly touching her on 
the shoulder, awoke her. Salome opened her 
eyes wide, and saw her mistress before her. 

4 Forgive me, ma'am,' stammered she. * It was 
so warm. I will make all the haste I can.' 

' No, Salome^ no ; ' said Catherine, in a soft 
voice ; * it was not for that T awoke you. I would 
rather have let you sleep ; but — but I want to 
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consult you about something. I know you are 
faithful to me — I am sure of it.* 

6 Faithful to you ! Why, ma'am, if you weie 
my own daughter, I couldn't take more care of 
your interests.' 

Then, inhaling a long pinch of snuff, she put 
her snuff-box into the pocket of her apron, and 
enquired : 

' But, good gracious, ma'am ! is anything the 
matter ? ' 

< Gome this way,' replied Catherine, c into the 
grande saUe ; it is cooler there.* You had better 
draw the bolt, for fear some one should come in.' 

Saying this, Catherine bolted the door herself, 
and then entered the salle, in which the tables 
and benches were scarcely visible through the 
gloom, while the apertures in the shutters shone 
like gold. One of these shutters was half open, 
allowing two magnificent white roses, trained 
against the wall, to be seen outside, bending their 
heads gracefully in the light breeze. From time 
to time a bee settled on them with his noisy 
hum, and then flew off to the open fields again. 

She was a sly old gossip, this Salom£, and 
knew a thing or two, you may be sure. In her 
young days she had married a wild hussar, called 
Barabas Heck, and was very fond of him, although 
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the scamp had led her a dog's life. So she un- 
derstood at once that something extraordinary 
was to hand, and even guessed pretty closely 
what it was about. 

6 We had better sit down,' said Catherine, 
pointing to a chair, and seating herself on the 
end of a bench near the window. 

It would be impossible to imagine a prettier 
young creature than Catherine looked at this 
moment, with her latge blue eyes and embar- 
rassed air. The old servant tucked her grey hair 
carefully under her cap, and looked at her in 
silence. 

For a long time Catherine did not say a word, 
not knowing how to begin ; at last, raising her 
voice, she said : 

6 Yes, I am sure you love me, Salome, and that 
is why I want to ask you something. You know 
that all the bachelors of the village, young and 
old — Yaeger, Matter, Schoeffer, Johann Noblat, 
and even Bebstock — are constantly running after 
me.' 

4 Oh, ho I ' thought Salom6 ; * I was sure of it. 
It is just as I fancied. 9 

Then she said : 

6 Good gracious, ma'am ! there's nothing sur- 
prising in that ; for such a handsome, well-shaped 
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girl, and good-tempered and pleasant-spoken, you 
would not easily get the match of in the vil- 
lage, or the country about, for that matter. Not 
to speak of your property or your lands' 

'Yes,' interrupted Catherine; 'but tell me 
which of them would you advise me to choose, if 
I decided on getting married ? For to live like 
this, Salome, without kith or kin, is very hard. 
What is there to work for ?' 

6 True enough, ma'am. The great thing is to 
be happy and contented, and for my part I have 
many a time wondered that you did not think of 
it long ago.' 

' Then,' said Catherine, ' you would advise me 
to marry?' 

4 Of course I would, without doubt. Look 
you, ma'am, marriage is the pleasantest thing 
on earth, when you happen well. For there's 
many a rogue in the world. There's lots of men, 
like my Barabas, to rob you of every halfpenny, 
and beat you into the bargain ; but a young, well- 
looking husband, tall and strapping, who would 
do whatever you liked, and would bring you to a 
dance now and then — that, ma'am, would make 
you as happy as a queen. For all the rest, I 
wouldn't give a pin's point.' 

Then they looked at each other for a few 
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seconds, and Catherine, in a dreamy, absent man- 
ner, said : 

* I believe you are right, Salome ; but which 
of them to choose ? ' 

6 Oh ! as to that, it's not an easy matter to say ; 
that depends on taste, ma'am. Some like dark 
hair, some fair, some auburn or red, and others, 
again, grey and even quite white. There are 
good of all kinds. For my part, I'm not for the 
grey or white, like Father Bebstock, for instance, 
for all so well preserved as he looks to be : and 
then, mark my words, old men are fond of money; 
they're too quiet, they do nothing but cough and 
sit in their arm-chair ; they're never jolly or 
merry ; or if they are, it's only by a chance time, 
on the thirty-second of the month. Besides that, 
ma'am, the grey and the white are as jealous as a 
red ass ; they're always spying about and poking 
their nose everywhere, and chewing liquorice to 
give themselves a sweet breath. No, for the 
love I have for you, ma'am, I beseech you to be 
on your guard against the grey and the white I ' 

* And the red ? ' asked Catherine. 

' Oh ! the red is another matter ; there are 
good qualities in the red. Only beware of the 
stick. There, for example, is Matter the miller, 
I will suppose. Well, I am sure he won't often 
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joke with his wife, if he is ever lucky enough to 
get one. Of course he's very pleasant now ; he 
tries to snatch a kiss from you ; he cries " Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! he ! he ! he ! " That's all very fine ; I know 
that sort of thing well. My Barabas was red, 
and he didn't spare the stick, I can tell you ! It's 
very hard never to know on what foot you are to 
dance. And then the red are as jealous as the 
very devil, like the old ; and, what's worse, they 
are false : if you think they are in a good hu- 
mour, and venture on a joke, they look as sour 
as verjuice, and you can never find out what they 
are thinking of. But if you have a liking for 
Matter' 

6 No,' interrupted Catherine; 'I never gave 
him a thought.' 

* Well, ma'am, you are in the right — you are 
perfectly in the right. Beware of the red ! May 
Heaven guard you against them ! It's the devil's 
own colour. But the brown — that's the colour for 
me. Oh ! the brown before all the rest, especially 
the curly brown ! ' 

Catherine blushed. "Walter's hair was brown 
and crisp, and Salome saw at once that her advice 
was well taken. So, increasing in her enthusiasm, 
she continued : 
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<The curly brown — oh, what an agreeable 
colour ! It's gentle, it's lively, it has always a 
joke or a laugh for you ; and then so hard-work- 
ing. There's Jacob Yseger, the head forester, 
that comes here every Sunday ; I make bold to 
say that man does his ten, or even his twelve 
leagues a day without feeling it. It's pleasant 
to have a husband that's never ill ; for good health 
makes good humour.' 

* No doubt,' said Catherine, with an air of in- 
difference — c no doubt Jacob Yaeger is an honest, 
respectable man, and good-tempered; but a 
forester — you see, he's always on the road, and 
when one is married ' 

4 Oh! I see plain enough,' said the cunning 
Salome, ' that you like the fair men ; and, to tell 
the truth, I can't blame your taste. In the first 
place, the fair men have tender hearts and blue 
eyes ; their look goes to the very bottom of your 
heart, the poor fellows! They are timid with 
their wives, they obey like sheep, they are afraid 
to say a cross word to you, and their cheeks are 
red and white, like a young girl's. * To say that 
they are not as good as the brown would be 
going too far ; if anything, I think they're more 
tender-hearted. In short, ma'am, I declare to 
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you, it would puzzle me greatly to choose between 
the brown and the fair. Jacob Yseger is older 
than Johann Noblat ; but that good Johann * 

'Why, who was speaking to you of Johann 
Noblat? I think I see myself taking a fellow 
like him ! ' 

6 But in that case, who is it ? Would it be Za- 
pheri Goetz, the blacksmith, or Conrad Schceffer, 
the horse-dealer, or Joseph Kroug? , 

4 No,' said Catherine ; ' none of those people 
please me.' 

Then, in a tone of unspeakable tenderness, her 
eyes fixed on the ceiling, and her cheeks crimson, 
she went on : 

6 He whom I could love, Salome, would be a 
good young man, gentle in his ways, a little timid, 
and who would love me dearly; who wouldn't 
think from morning till night of making money, 
and who would sing me old songs in a sweet 
voice ; a young man without a farthing, but who 
knew ever so much, and would think me the 
handsomest woman in the world ! ' 

4 But, ma'am,' cried the old servant, stupified 
at this outburst, ' there are no such men in the 
world, and there never will be. The man you 
want must be an angel, with golden hair, and 
wings on his back ! ' 



J 
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4 No ; his hair is brown,' said Catherine, in a 
low voice. 

4 Brown ? That can't be possible ! ' 

4 Yes, quite possible.' 

4 Then he must be coughing from morning till 
night ; he must be pale and thin ; he must be 
downright ill.' 

Catherine could not keep down a smile, and, 
rising : 

4 Salom6,' said she, 4 you are crazy. I meant 
to have a joke with you, and you take me up as 
if I was in earnest.' 

4 Ah, mistress, mistress ! ' said the old servant, 
raising her forefinger, 4 you haven't confidence in 
me, and that's wrong of you. I know now whom 
you love — he looks often enough over here, the 
poor young man I ' 

Catherine blushed to the ears. 

4 Perhaps you are mistaken, Salome,' said 
she. 

Then, changing her tone : 

4 And suppose it were, what do you think of 
him?' 

Salome was going to answer, when the sound 
of a heavy vehicle was heard outside, and at 
the same moment some one tried to open the 
door of the kitchen. 
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' Oh ! here is Kasper back, 9 said Salome ; ' I 
must run and open the barn. 9 

Then, pushing back the shutter, she saw the 
huge waggon, piled with sheaves as high as the 
first story, throwing its shadow over the front 
wall of the auberge; Kasper, Orchel, and the 
labourers standing around, with bare necks and 
uncovered breasts, bathed in perspiration, waiting 
for the door to be opened ; and the great oxen, 
with haggard eyes, straddling legs, and necks 
sunk on their shoulders. 

4 Be quick ! ' cried Catherine ; * run up to the 
barn, and open the large window. I am going 
down to the cellar, to get some wine for the 
people.' 

And instantly the house was full of stir. 
Everyone lent a hand to unload the waggon. 

Outside, the children in school could be heard 
repeating in chorus, « B-A BA, B-E BE.' 

And the old Salome, standing at the open 
window, and catching the sheaves as they were 
flung up, said to herself : 

*That poor Walter, he doesn't suspect the 
good fortune that awaits him ! Ah ! that young 
fellow is in luck, if ever one was.' 
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III. 

The waggons continued to arrive from midday 
till six o'clock ; no sooner was one unloaded than 
another took its place. It was a heavy job, but 
farmers must take advantage of the fine weather ; 
nowhere do the crops look so well as in the loft, 
in the barn, or in the stack-yard ; then, whether 
it rains or hails, you can bless God for all his 
mercies. 

At length, towards seven o'clock, the work was 
finished ; the sheaves towered up in a lofty wall on 
each side of the barn, and Catherine, in acknow- 
ledgment of the exertions which had been made, 
ordered up a nice little cask of wine, contain- 
ing seven or eight gallons, and Kasper, Orchel, 
Bremer, and the reapers, men and women, in their 
shirt-sleeves, and with their faces, necks, and 
breasts dripping with sweat, crowded into the 
kitchen to have a good pull at the contents. 

The cask was set on a corner of the table ; the 
wine spun into the glasses ; the talk was of the 
good harvest, the quality of the grain, and of 
the approaching vintage, which promised to be 
magnificent. 
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' Come, Bremer! come, Kasper!' said Catherine, 
' another glass.' And, very naturally, they asked 
no better; for everyone likes to do himself a 
good turn, especially when.it costs you nothing 
but to raise your elbow. 

Night drew on ; Salome had just lighted the 
lamp, and several, throwing their coats about 
their shoulders, were preparing to go, when Ras- 
per, turning round to his mistress, said : 

' You heard the great news, ma'am, I suppose.' 

* What news, Kasper ? ' asked Catherine. 

6 Why, our schoolmaster is going : the muni- 
cipal council has dismissed him.' 

Catherine, at these words, could not help red- 
dening, and for more than a minute she did not 
say a word. Old Salome, in the shade, looked at 
her ; and, as the silence continued, Kasper went 
on : 

' Yes, Michel Matter told us of it first, on the 
road, and afterwards Mother Frentzel and her two 
girls, who were gleaning behind us. It seems 
they are tired of him.' 

* For what reason ? ' said Catherine ; * what has 
he done ? ' 

Orchel, Kasper, Bremer, and the others looked 
at each other with the corners of their eyes, with- 
out replying ; then BrSmer exclaimed : 
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' A pack of lies and rubbish ! One shouldn't 
believe a word of what people say.' 

Catherine felt fluttered and agitated, for she 
saw clearly that they were concealing something 
from her. She went to dry her hands on the 
towel behind the door, and asked, with an air of 
indifference : 

* Why, what do the people say ? ' 

Then Father Bremer took it on him to tell the 
whole story : 

' They are sending him off,' said he, ' because, 
instead of attending to his school, Rebstock says 
he spends the whole blessed day gaping over at 
this house, and that he even gets up at daybreak 
to stand with his nose in the air before your 
windows ; but I know right well there's not a 
word of truth in it.' 

' Yes, it's all lies,' said Kasper, ' and especially 
what Matter makes such a song about.' 

Catherine, hearing that, grew redder and 
redder. 

' And what is it that this Michel Matter makes 
a song about ? ' said she. 

6 Why, that you look over the garden hedge 
too, while all the time pretending to cut cabbage, 
and that it was full time to send the other about 
his business.' 

s 
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* Oh ! so it is because he looks over here that 
they are sending this poor young man away?' 
said Catherine, with a strange look in her eyes. 
' They ought to send me off too in that case.' 

4 Oh! you, ma'am, you are mistress in your 
own auberge.' 

* It's very lucky I am,' said she, * it's very lucky 
lam!' 

Then everyone was silent, and Br&ner, after 
a few moments, exclaimed : 

( What a lot of rogues there are in the world 
to be sure ! However, that's no business of ours. 
So good night, boys ; good night, Catherine. 9 

4 Wait for a moment,' said the reapers ; ' we 
are going with you.' 

They all emptied their glasses and went out. 
Catherine instantly ran up to her room, and 
Salom6 began lighting the fire on the hearth. 

At eight o'clock Catherine came down for 
supper, and went up again immediately it was 
over. Kasper and Orchel retired to rest, and 
about ten o'clock Salom6 followed them. 

Such was the state of affairs on this memorable 
day, and everyone can imagine the indignation of 
Catherine ; but her grief was nothing compared 
to the despair of Walter. She was rich, she 
could show Rebstock, Matter, Schoeffer, and the 
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itfhole municipal council to the door ; while he — 
he lost at one blow his means of living and his 
whole earthly happiness. 

By eleven o'clock the poor fellow had learned 
all. As he stood looking after the children leav- 
ing school, according to his usual habit, the 
women cried out as they passed him : 

6 A pleasant journey, Mr. Walter ! a pleasant 
journey ! ' 

And then they hastened on, laughing amongst 
themselves. 

Several other passers-by having saluted him 
with a mocking air, he began to be seriously 
uneasy. And as Wendling, the secretary of the 
mavrie 9 after having written out and forwarded 
the request of the municipal council to the sub- 
prefect, was returning home, with his papers 
under his arm, and his head sunk on his shoulders, 
Walter stopped him for a minute to know what 
was the matter. Then the little hunchback, 
looking at him, not without some feeling of pity, 
exclaimed in his squeaking voice : 

c Mr. Walter, listen to me ; you are young — 
very young ! I say no more.' 

6 But what have I done, Mr. Wendling?' 

6 What have you done I Don't you know better 
than I do?' 

s2 
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'In the L^me of Heaven tell me what fault I 
have committed,' 

* No, no, Mr. Walter ; it's all very well to talk 
in that way, but you have no cause to feel sur- 
prised. It's your own fault ; you don't know the 
world. I was certain that sooner or later his 
worship the mayor would ask for your removal.' 

* My removal ? ' 

* Certainly ; it's a settled affair, the thing is 
decided. I have just been sending off the request 
of the council to the sub-prefect. Upon my soul 
I am very sorry, for you are a good lad ; but, I 
repeat, it's your own fault. It must have hap- 
pened sooner or later. O love ! — love ! ' 

And the worthy little hunchback, shaking ' his 
great head with an air of the deepest commisera- 
tion, went on his way, muttering to himself some 
unintelligible words. 

Walter, as pale as death, looked after his re- 
treating figure for a minute or two, and then 
returned to the class-room. His knees trembled 
under him, he had scarcely strength enough to 
shoot the bolt and mount up to his little chamber, 
supporting himself by the banister. 

' What have I done, then ? ' said he to himself. 
* Those wretched children don't learn, it is true, 
but is that my fault ? If the council send me 
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away, I am lost. A teacher who has been dismissed 
on the demand of a municipal council has nothing 
more to hope for.' 

These were the first ideas which passed through 
Walter's mind. He saw himself dismissed, and 
returning to Hirschland to his old father, whom 
he had hitherto supported, but who would now 
have to support him out of his poverty : for to 
wield the axe, to saw logs, or to drive a wood 
sledge, Walter felt he was quite unfit. He was 
too weak for so laborious a calling. 

< What am I to do ? What am I to do ? ' he 
muttered, pacing up and down his room with 
despair busy at his heart. 

He thought of calling on the mayor, the 
deputy, the inspector, and assuring them of his 
innocence ; and it was only late at night, about 
ten o'clock, that he came to the resolution to go 
the following morning to Mr. Dimones, the 
cure*, before service, and beg him to intercede in 
his favour* 

4 Yes, that's the best course,' thought he. 
* They will listen to his reverence the cure ; 
they will revoke their decision, which they came 
to without proper consideration. It is only just 
that they should hear me: the rules require 
them to hear me,' 
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He had sunk down in his chair, with his elbows 
on the table, and his face buried in his hands. 
Notwithstanding his assumed confidence, he felt 
he was lost. 

Until now his only pleasure and happiness in 
this world had been to see Catherine, to picture 
her to himself in her auberge, in her little room, 
in the farmyard in the midst of her fowls, always 
fresh and smiling. A sort of presentiment warned 
him that his misfortunes had their source in that 
quarter, but he had not strength of mind enough 
to regret his attachment; on the contrary, he 
hugged it still closer to his breast amidst all his 
sufferings. 

The thought of old Eebstock, Michel Matter, 
Schoeffer, and all those men who came every 
Sunday to the auberge, on the pretext of taking 
a chopine, flashed across his mind, and for the 
first time he felt convinced that their object was 
to secure Catherine's hand. He now understood 
Wendling's last words, and cursed his hard fate. 
He longed to fly to Catherine, and say to her : 

< 1 too love you ! They are driving me away 
because I love you, and yet my love is worth 
far more than all theirs. I only ask one look from 
you to make me happy. Let them take your 
lands, your vines, all your property, and leave me 
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my sole happiness on earth. Wretches that they 
are, I know they cannot love you as I love you !' 

And sinking down on the table, and hiding his 
face on his folded arms, he burst into tears. 

' No,' murmured he, ' no one loves her as I do. 
He who loves her best should be preferred by 
her.' 

But then, thinking of his hopeless poverty, of 
the contempt of the well-to-do inhabitants towards 
him, and the miserable figure he presented with 
his old cloak and his threadbare hat, he felt as 
if annihilated. 

For a long time he remained in this despairing 
attitude, in front of the little lamp, thinking of 
the insolent joy of the rich, without heart or 
feeling, who seize on everything that takes their 
fancy, without asking themselves if they deserve 
it, or troubling themselves about the despair of 
those whom they have stripped of their all. 

4 It is well for those,' said he to himself, * who 
are born without a heart or conscience — they are 
the lords of the earth ; everything seems to have 
been created for them. If a flower would make 
one of their dependants happy, they pluck it for 
themselves, and all is said. Should anyone op- 
pose them, they denounce him and accuse him 
falsely ; they drive him away like a beggar. They 
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have all the rogues on their side, and the rogues 
are the greatest number*' 

But while Walter was thus weeping and giving 
way to his grief, Catherine, having extinguished 
her candle, in order not to be seen, was watching 
him from her little window opposite. She saw 
him directing his despairing looks towards the 
auberge, she guessed his thoughts, and, feeling 
the deep well of tenderness and love which was 
gushing up in poor Walter's heart for her, she 
loved him more and more, and while cut to the 
heart by his sufferings, she felt proud of having 
inspired such a pure and devoted attachment. 

At last, after a long and anxioijs meditation; 
Walter, reflecting that he had to visit his reve- 
rence the cure* early in the morning, rose, extin- 
guished his lamp, and went to bed. But, as 
anyone may imagine, he slept but little, and 
when, wearied out, he at length sank to rest, 
the gloomiest forebodings pursued him even in 
his dreams. 
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IV. 

• 

The following morning, which happened to be 
a Sunday, all the regular frequenters of the 
'Carp,' in their three-cornered hats, square-cut 
coats, red waistcoats, and thick woollen stockings, 
made their appearance one by one in the kitchen 
as usual. They looked to the right and left, 
with the intention of paying their compliments 
to Catherine, but she was not there. Kasper, in 
his shirt-sleeves, and with his pipe in his mouth, 
was skinning an old reddish-coloured hare, which 
was suspended by the hind feet from the door 
of the farmyard, and old Salome" was standing 
before the sink, washing her kitchen utensils. 

< Hallo !' exclaimed they, c what's to hand this 
morning, Salome ? Is Miss Catherine ill, that we 
haven't the pleasure of seeing her ? ' 

Salome, without even turning round from her 
occupation, replied : c 111 ? He ! he ! he ! I think 
not indeed! No, Mr. Yaeger; no, Mr. Matter; 
God be thanked, she is right well ; I never saw 
her look better, poor dear child! Easper, a 
chopine of white wine for Mr. Yaeger.' 

Then they entered the saUe in a thoughtful 
mood, and seated themselves before their measure 
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of wine. Several spoke of the discomfiture of 
the schoolmaster, others took a hand at cards; 
but they didn't thump the table with their 
knuckles in their usual style, and seemed uneasy. 

At length, on the stroke of nine, Catherine 
came downstairs, tripping as lightly as a swallow 
on the wing. She had put on her little cherry- 
coloured petticoat, her handsome light blue 
jacket, and her little velvet head-dress, orna- 
mented with gold embroidery and bows of broad 
satin ribbon. Catherine hadn't closed an eye 
the livelong night ; she had tossed from side to 
side in her bed, not knowing what course to 
follow; but now she had made her decision, and 
all her natural gaiety had returned. Never had 
she looked so fresh, so lively, so animated. 

'Salome,' said she, 'you will prepare a nice 
little dinner, — we are to have company to day. 
I have to go out now — I have business to attend 
to. You understand ?' 

'Yes, ma'am,' replied the old servant, with a 
smile of infinite meaning ; ' you may make your 
mind quite easy, your company shall be well 
entertained!' 

At the same moment, Sebstock entered the 
kitchen. 

'Ha! Miss Catherine; good morning!' cried 
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he, grinning with his wide mouth open from ear 
to ear. 4 How handsome you look this morning !' 

*Do you think so, Mr. Bebstock ?' 

'Yes, Catherine, yes, I do indeed!' 

4 Well, I am right glad to hear it ! You see, 
Mr. Bebstock, I want to please to-day. 9 

4 To please ? And whom, may I ask ?' 

4 Ah ! That's my secret ; you shall know that 
by and by!' 

And turning her back on the old vine-grower, 
she entered the passage leading to the street. 

Poor Heinrich Walter, in his long threadbare 
black coat, and his little three-cornered hat 
under his arm, was just setting out to call on 
Mr. Dimones, the cure. 

Catherine, running down the steps, called out 
to him in her clear, sweet voice : 

4 Mr. Walter ! Mr. Walter ! ' 

Then he, seeing her whom he loved, turned 
quite pale and stood still, with his hand on the 
latch. 

4 Mr. Walter,' said Catherine, smiling, 4 let us 
go into your house, if you please ; I have some- 
thing to say to you.' 

Walter was so thunderstruck that he could not 
reply, and turned the key in the lock without 
speaking. Catherine entered, and was followed 
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by the poor young fellow, who could scarcely 
support himself on his legs. 

Such was the scene which was witnessed to 
their great consternation by Catherine's admirers, 
who stood flattening their noses against the 
window-panes of the auberge. And now for what 
took place inside the school-room. 

Catherine was blushing furiously. It had re- 
quired all her courage to take such an unusual 
step ; but it was plain from the brilliancy of her 
lovely eyes that she was well pleased nevertheless 
with what she had done. Walter, as pale as 
death, was supporting himself against a chair. He 
dared not look at her ; he turned hot and cold, 
not knowing for what purpose she had come. 

6 Mr. Walter,' said Catherine, assuming a most 
becoming little air of gravity, * I have a serious 
charge to make against you.' 

' Against me, mademoiselle ! ' said the school- 
master, struck with consternation. 

4 Yes, Mr. Walter; your imprudent conduct 
has done me a great deal of injury. For more 
than a year p&it you have been constantly looking 
over at the auberge — everyone has observed it. 
Yesterday there was nothing else talked of in 
the village.' 

4 Oh ! pray forgive me,' said the poor fellow, 
clasping his hands. c Yes, I admit it ; I ought to 
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have reflected that a schoolmaster — but I couldn't 
help it, mademoiselle. I felt so lonely and help- 
less in my unfortunate position. Only to get a 
glimpse of you made me happy for the whole 
day. I never thought that could injure you. 
Good heavens ! I am severely enough punished 
for it ; they have dismissed me from my situa- 
tion — I must leave this place !' 

He could not restrain his sobs ; the great trans- 
parent tears coursed each other down his pale 
cheeks. 

Catherine, seeing him thus, felt as if her heart 
would burst. ' Good gracious I Mr. Walter,' re- 
sumed she, gently, ' I am not more ill-natured 
than other people — I don't ask for the death of 
the offender. We are all weak and erring ! But if 
I forgive you— if I forget the past — what will you 
do to repair the injury you have caused ? ' 

' 1 will leave this ! ' exclaimed the poor young 
man in a heart-broken voice. ' Yes, if it were to 
kill me, I will quit the village for ever — you will 
never hear of me more ! ' 

* And do you think that everything will be 
made right again in this way, Mr. Walter ? Do 
you think that your departure will prevent ill- 
natured tongues from wagging ? ' 

' But what I am to do then ! ' exclaimed he, 
fairly driven to despair. 
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' What are you to do ? Why, good gracious ! it 
is not for me to tell you ; but, since you force me 
to it, Mr. Walter, I must do so. When an honest 
man causes a young girl to be talked of in this 
way, he doesn't take to his heels, he — asks her in 
marriage. 9 

Then the poor fellow, thinking he had not 
heard her rightly, raised his head ; but at the 
sight of Catherine, who sat looking at him with a 
winning smile, her eyes swimming with love and 
tenderness, it seemed to him as if all the joys of 
heaven were poured into his soul. 

Yes, the greatest happiness that is given to man 
to know on this earth, Walter felt, when, without 
knowing how it came about, he pressed Catherine 
to his breast, and their lips met in a first kiss. 
Compared with that happiness, the present 
writer asserts fearlessly, all others are not to be 
spoken of. And if anyone asserts the contrary he 
is greatly to be pitied, for it is the merciful and 
loving God who has implanted love in the hearts 
of his children. Was it not He who said : 4 Love 
each other ! — Increase and multiply ! — Keplenish 
the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea and the fowls of the air, and 
over every beast that moves on the face of the 
earth ' ? Now, since God Himself has pronounced 
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it good, what being can be so devoid of reason 
as to call it evil ? 

Walter and Catherine had been standing there 
for about a minute, looking into the very depths 
of each other's hearts, and thinking of nothing 
but the happiness of beholding each other, when 
a shadow at the window startled them, and, raising 
their eyes, they saw all their friends at the ' Carp ' 
watching them, their faces a yard long under their 
three-cornered hats, and their eyes staring as if 
they had seen a vision. 

' Oh, ho ! ' cried old Eebstock, in a husky voice, 
and tapping on the window-pane with his finger. 
'Is that the way Miss Catherine Koenig con- 
ducts herself?' 

Catherine felt embarrassed for a moment, but 
soon recovered herself, and threw open the win- 
dow. 

'Yes, Mr. Eebstock,' said she, laughing heartily; 
* this was the surprise I kept in store for you. It 
was precisely for this reason that I made myself 
so nice this morning: I wished to please Mr. 
Walter. You have ill-naturedly deprived him 
of the poor situation which he held, and the least 
that I can do is to give him one a good deal 
better.' 

And as no one had anything to say in reply, 
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being completely dumbfoundered, Walter and 
Catherine left the school-room arm in arm and 
crossed the street. They were so radiant with joy 
that you would have thought all the sunlight in 
the heavens was concentrated on them alone. 

In this way they entered the avherge^ and as 
the old servant-woman looked at them in wonder 
and delight : ' Salome,' said Catherine, gaily, ' this 
is your master ! We are going to tell his reverence 
the cure to publish the banns, and then we shall 
return to dinner. Take care that everything is 
of the best ! ' 

I could tell you much more about the happi- 
ness of Walter and Catherine, but every man of 
sense will understand the rest. Three weeks 
afterwards they were married. Mr. Mayor Keb- 
stock was ill that day, and it was his deputy, 
Baumgarten, who executed his functions. None 
of Catherine's lovers were present at the ceremony. 
This did not prevent the wedding from being a 
very merry one, nor the guests from drinking to 
the happiness of the newly-married couple in 
copious bumpers. I leave you to guess if the old 
wines of Bangen and Drahenfeltz did not flow 
apace on the occasion. 
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of Subjects. 8vo. 6*. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1837-1857- Containing as many as 74,000 
references, nnder subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also given— A, containing full lists 
of all Libraries. Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B. a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6*. 

• # * Volume II. from 1857 in Preparation. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Du<rald Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with Memoir, &c. 
By James McCosh, LL.D. Mew Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6rf. 

Art in England. Essays by Dutton Cook. Small post 8vo. 

cloth, 6s. 
A Dictionary of Photography, on the Basis of Sutton's Dictionary. 

Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's College, Editor of the " Journal 

of Photography;" and Thomas Sutton. B.A., Editor of " Photograph 

Notes." 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6rf. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. 
price 31s. M well bound. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and maybe pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athenaum. 

Tanchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and German and 
German and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Also, uniform, 
Tanchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the Fnglish and French and French 

and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 
Tanchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian and Italian 
and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Latin-English Lexicon. New edition, with additions and cor- 
rections. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 18s. 

Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
Eighth Edition, 30s. 
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The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum. 

A Catalogue of a Selection of Works in the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and other Languages that Messrs. Low and Co. keep 
in Stock, to which is added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries for the 
use of English Students in Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Chinese, Danish. Dutch, 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, Latin. Portuguese, 
Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish. Swedish. Syriac. &c. which they will have 
pleasure in forwarding, post free, on receipt of Address with stamp. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publications, 
forwarded regularly. Subscription 2s. &/. per annum. 

The Charities of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. Com- 
prising an Account of upwards of 900 Institntions chiefly in London 
and its Vicinity. A Gnide to the Benevolent and to the Unfortunate, 
to which is appended an Alphabetical Summary of the whole, corrected 
to August, 1870, by Charles Mackeson. One vol. fcap., fts., or the 
Appendix published separate as Low's Handbook to the Charities, cloth 
limp. Is. 6d. 

Sir J. D. Coleridge on Convents, the Speeches of H.M. Solicitor- 
General, containing all that may be considered of importance in the 
lengthened Examination of Witnesses in the case of Saurin v. Starr. 
8vo. 5*. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 

The Authorized English Version of the New Testament ; with 
the various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including 
the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS.,in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. The whole revised and carefully 
collected for the Thousandth Volume of Barou Tauchnitz's Collection. 
Cloth flexible gilt edges, 2s. 6d i cheaper style, 2s. ; or sewed, Is. 6d. 

The Origin and History of the New Testament. By Professor 
C. E. Stowe. 8vo. Illustrated Edition, with numerous Facsimiles from 
Original MSS., Early Editions, &c. Price 10s. <6d. ; or without the 
plates, 8s. 6d. 

The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Edited by E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. The following Editions have 
already been prepared . — 

s. d. 

1. Small type Edition, medium 32mo. . . . . tt 

(To Clergymen direct, stitched, in pa^er covers, 
at 3tf. each, nett, per 100 copies. 

2. Second size type, super-royal 32mo 10 

3. Large type Edtion, crown 8vo 2 6 

4. Large type Edition with Introduction and Notes, 3 6 

5. An Edition of Hymns, with accompanying Tunes. 

(i/i preparation.) 
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Latin Proverbs and Quotations, with Translations and Parallel 
Passages, and a copious English Index. By Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 
4 to., 630 pp., price 16s. 

" The book is, we should imagine, the best of the kind that has yet been 
issued from the press.** — Examiner. " We trust that many will be induced 
by the taste of good things that we have given them to go to the book itself, 
which is well worth possessing.'' — Spectator. " A very handsome volume 
in its typographical externals, and a very useful companion to those who, 
when a quotation is aptly made, like to trace it to its source, to dwell on 
the minutia of its application, and to find it illustrated with choice parallel 
passages from Enalish and Latin authors." — Times. " A book well worth 
adding to one's library." — Saturday Review. 

Christendom, Sketched from History in the Light of Holy 
Scripture. By Charles Girdlestone, M.A., 3s. 

Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses. 8vo., 8s. 6rf. 

BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE. 

HE Last of the Tasmanians: a History of the Black 
War in Van Dieman's Land. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.8., 
Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &c. &c. With numerous 
Illustrations, 16s. 

The Daily Life of the Tasmanians. By James Bonwick. Illus- 
trated, 12s. 6d. 

Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. By James Bonwick. 
small post 8vo. Cloth extra. 5s. 

The Autobiography and Reminiscences of John B. Gough. 
Kvo. Cloth, 12s. 

Notes in England and Italy. By Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Widow of the Novelist). Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6rf. 

The Bye- Ways of Europe. Visits by Unfrequented Routes to 
Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, Author of " Views Afoot." 
2 vols, post 8vo- 16*. 

The Life of Madame Guyon. By Professor Upham. With 
Portrait. 4th edition, post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

The Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, including his 
Romantic Adventures in the back woods of America, Correspondence 
with celebrated Europeans, &c. Edited, from materials supplied by his 
widow, by Robert Buchanan. 8vo. With portraits, price 15s. 

44 A readable book, with many interesting and some thrilling pages in 
# ."—Athenaeum. " From first to last, the biography teems with interesting 
adventures, with amusing or perilous incidents, with curious gossip, with 
picturesque description."— Daily News. 

Leopold the First, King of the Belgians; from unpublished 
documents, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
Bound complete in one volume. With portraits. 16s. 

44 A readable biography of the wise and good King Leopold is certain to 
be read in England."— Daily News. " A more important contribution to 
historical literature has not for a long while been furnished."— BeWa 
Messenger. 44 Of great value to the future historian, and will interest 
politicians even now."— Spectator. 44 The subject is of interest, and the 
story is narrated without excess of enthusiasm or depreciation. The trans- 
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lotion by Mr. Black is executed with correctness, yet not without a grace' 
ful ease. This end is not often attained in translations so' nearly verbal as 
this; the book itself deserves to become popular in England." — Atheneum. 

Remarkable Life and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, 
the Founder of Great Britain's Maritime Power, Discoverer of America 
and its First Coloniser. By J. F. Nicholls, City Librarian, Bristol. 
Square crown 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Marginal Notes, 
&c. Price 7*. «rf. 

Our New Way Bound the World. Two Years of Travel by 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 8vo„ with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12*. 

The Heart of the Continent By Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 14*. 

Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay, a Narrative of Personal 
Experience among the Paraguayans. By O. F. Masterman. '2nd 
Edition, with Map, 5*. 

The Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 36*. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869. By Two Englishmen. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7*. 6d. 

Two Years Before the Mast and Twenty -four Years After. An 
entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana's Narrative extended. With Notes 
and Revisions. Copyright Edition. Fcap 8vo. 6*. 

" It would be impertinence to praise so well known a book as Mr. Dana's, 
but we may say that his added chapter to this edition is of very rare 
interest." — Spectator. •* Remember, it was an undergraduate of Harvard 
University who served as a common seaman two years before the mast, and 
who wrote about the best sea book in the English language." — Mr. Charles 
Dickens, at the Dinner to the Oxford and Harvard Crews, Aug. 31. 

Plutarch's. Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth. 31. 3*. 

Social Life of the Chinese: a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle, by the Rev. 
Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 8*. 6d. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6*. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
New Edition. With Charts. Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6*. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7*. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever published. 

Lost Amid the Fogs : Sketches of Life in Newfoundland, 
England's Ancient Colony. By Lieut.- Col. R. B. M'Crea, Royal 
Artillery. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 
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Christian Heroes in the Army mod Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Author of M Lyra Britannic*." Crown 8v©. St. Gd. 

The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, ice. By 
Elihn BnrritC Second and cheaper edition, post 8ro. fie 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats, and from London to 
the Land's End and Bark. With Notes bj the Way. By Elihn Borritt. 
Two vols, price 6s. each, with Illustrations. 

The Lectures and Speeches of Elihn BurritL Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Notes on Yachts. By Edwin Brett. With Frontispiece drawn 
by John Brett, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

A Day by the Fire, and other Papers. By the late Leigh Hunt. 
Fcap. cloth extra, gilt top. 6c. id. 

A Thousand M iles in the R b Boy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 
of Europe. Sixth edition, 2s. fid. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic A Canoe Voyage in Norway, 
Sweden, ice. bs. 

The Voyage Alone • a Sail in the " Yawl, Rob Roy." By John 
M'Gregor. With Illustrations. Price 5s. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PBOPLB. 

ILD Life under the Equator. By Paul Du Chaillu, 
Author of " Discoveries in Equatorial Africa." With 40 
Original Illustrations, price 6*. 

" M. du Chaillu' 9 name will be a sufficient guarantee for the interest of 

Wild Life under the Equator \ which he has narrated for young people in 

a very readable volume." — Times. ** M. Du Chaillu proves a good writer 

for the young, and he has skilfully utilized his experience for their benefit." 

— Economist. 

Also by the same Author, uniform. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Lost in the Jungle. Numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Mtn's Story of a Young Man's 
Adventures. By the Author of " The Open Polar Sea." With Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

" The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most telling 
local colour and detail, the most exciting danger, and ending with the most 
natural and effective escape. There is an air of veracity and reality 
about the tale which Cnpt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an Arctic 
adventure of any kind. There is great vivacity and picturesqueness in 
the style, the illustrations are admirable, and there is a novelty in the 
* denouement ' which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay the 
book down. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of 
the most powerful of children's stories, as it assuredly deserves to be one 
of the most popular." — Spectator. 

The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of " School 
Days at Saxonhurst." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Also now ready. 
Ahvyn Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 5*. 
Stanton Orange; or, Life at a Tutor's. By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 6*. 
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The Story of a Bad Boy — not a very Bad Boy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. With 80 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, price 6*. 

Lost; or, What Game of a Slip from Honour Bright. By Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson. Small post 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, price 5s. 

The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. Q. Kingston. Illustrated, cloth extra, 3*. dd. 

Life amongst the North and South American Indians. By 
George Catlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols, small post 8vo. &*. each, cloth extra. 

" An admirable book, full of useful information, wrapt up in stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with * Robinson Crusoe,' and to say 
that it sustains such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed." — 
Athensum. 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. With 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors ; a Story of that Good Old 
Time— Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Illustrations, price 3*. <Sd. 

" One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. This 
little book is to be commended warmly." — Illustrated Times. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails upon the waters ; and how to Make, Rig, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by E. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** This well-written, well-wrought book." — Athensum. 

Also by the same Author, 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Boy's Own Book of Sports. 8*. 6d. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 5s. 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 5*. 
Jack Bnntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 

What are the Stars ? a Treatise on Astronomy for the Young. 
By M. E Storey Lyle. Fcap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 
extra, gilt edges, 3s. (id. 

Phenomena and Laws of Heat : a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Caxin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 

Also, uniform, same price. 

Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Quin. With 70 Illustrations. 5s. 

Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full of Illustrations. 5s. 

Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
Illustrated. Price 5s. 

Also, uniform, same price. 
Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 
Stories of the Sea, from Cooper's Naval Novels. 
The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. 3*. W. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol. 3«. 6rf. 
The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 2s. to?. 
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Adventures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World. From 
the Frence of Victor Meunier. With additional matter, including the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Elephant Hunt, &c. With 22 Engravings, 
price 6*. 

" The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them besides/'— Time*. 

Also, lately published, 

Golden Hair; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 

3*. 6d. 
Black Panther : a Boy's Adventures amongst the Bed Skins. By the 

same Author. 8s. 6rf. 

Jacob and Joseph, and the Lesson of their Lives for the Young. 
By Elihu Burritt, Author of " Old Burchell's Pockets, &c" Numerous 
Illustrations, price 3s. 6rf. 

Also beautifully Illustrated : — 
Little Bird Bed and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 5s. 
Snow- Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 6s. 
Child's Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 5s. ; or coloured, 7*. &L 
Child's Picture Fable Book. 6*. ; or coloured, 7*. tot. 
Child's Treasury of Story Books. 6*. ; or coloured, 7s. 6rf. 
The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 6*. ; or coloured, 9s. 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family of England. Collected, 
arranged, and edited, for the more especial use of Colonial Readers, by 
J. George Hodgins, LL.B , F.B.G.S., Deputy-Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario. With Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Child's Flay. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings hy 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s. tot. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 vols, each 5s. 

BELLES LETTRES, FICTION, &o. 

LD Town Folks. By the Author of «« Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece by 
Sidney P. Hall. Small post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

" This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its in- 
trinsic merits." — Times. "A novel oforeat power and beauty, and some- 
thing more than a mere novel — we mean that it is worth thoughtful 
people's reading. . . It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the 
reading." — Literary Churchman. 

Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy. 3 vols. [Shortly. 

Hitherto: a Story of Yesterday. By the Author of " The Gay- 
worthys," &c. Second edition, 1 vol. fcap. [Shortly. 
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Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. 
New edition, one volume, with frontispiece, price 6s. [Just ready. 

** Continually reminds us of the best of Scott? s novels. — Spectator. 

David Gray ; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert 
Bachanan. In one vol. fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 

The Book of the Sonnet; being Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets and Sonneteers. By the late Leigh Hunt. Edited, from the 
original MS. with Additions, by S. Adams Lee. 2 vols, price 18*. 

Lyra Sacra Americana: Gems of American Poetry, selected 
with Notes and Biographical Sketches by C. D. Cleveland, D.D., Author 
of the " Milton Concordance." 18mo., cloth, gilt edges. Price 4*. 6d. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modern Authors, 
by permission. Small post 8to. 6s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 6rf. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, LL.D. Popular Edition, Is. Illustrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Author of " The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." Cheap Edition, 
fcap. 3s. (id. 

Bee-keeping. By " The Times " Bee-master. Small post 8vo. 
numerous illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

The Blackbird of Baden, and Other Stories. By Robert 
Black, M.A. Price 6s. 

Camp and Fireside Stories, and Hospital Sketches. By L. M. 
Alcott. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Struggles and Triumphs, or Forty Years Recollection of P. T. 
Barnum, written by himself, with numerous Characteristic Illustra- 
tions. Price 2s. Qd. 

Queer Little People. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin/' 
Fcap. Is. Also by the same Author. 
The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes, Is. 
House and Home Papers, Is. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, 5s. 
The Minister's Wooing. Illustrated by Phiz, 5s. 

New and Cheaper Edition of " A Mere Story." By the Author 
of " Lady Grace," u Twice Lost," &c. Third Edition, fcap 8vo. with 
Frontispiece by Sidney Hall. 6s. 

"A story that we strongly recommend our readers to procure. . . . Alto- 
gether it is a very pleasant little book, sparkling and original, which no one 
will read without a good deal of enjoyment.*' — Guardian. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. By Maud Jeanne Franc. Small 
post 8vo., 5s. Also, by the same Author. 

Marian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. 
Emily's Choice : an Australian Tale. 5s. 
Vermont Vale : or, Home Pictures in Australia. 5s. 
Minnie's Mission, a Temperance Story. 4s. 

Low's Minion Series of Popular Books. 1*. each : — 
The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 
Who is He? 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 
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The Story of Four Little Women : Me?, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. Both Scries complete in 1 volume. Kkno, cloth, 
gilt edges. 8*. M. 

** A bright, cheerful, healthy story — with a tinge of thoughtful gravity 
about it which reminds one of John Bunyan. Meg going to Vanity Fair 
is a chapter written with great cleverness and a pleasant humour." — 
Guardian. 

Also, Entertaining Stories for Young Ladies, Us. 6rf. each, doth, gilt edges. 

An Old-fashioned Girl. By L. M. Alcott. 

Helen F el ton's Question : a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Seventh thousand. 

The Gayworthys. By the same Author, 'lhird Edition. 

A Hummer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 

The Masaue at Ludlow. By the Author of " Mary Powell." 

Miss Biddy Frobisher : a Salt Water 8tory. By the same Author. 

Selvaggio ; a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By a new Author. New Edition. 

The Shady Side and the Snnuy Side. Two Tales of New England. 

Tauchnitz's English Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, 1*. 6rf. The following are now ready : — 

1. On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. S vols. 

2. In the Year '13. By Fritz Reuter. 1 vol. 

3. Faust. By Goethe. 1 vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouque. 1 vol. 
5 L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. 1 vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. 1 vol. 

7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

10. Joachim v. Kamern ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. Nathusius. 

11. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Heyse. By Arthur Milman. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heyse. 

14. Through Night to Light, by Gutskow. 

Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors, com- 
prising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Heart*. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker ; or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Walde Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

10. An Old-fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Each volume complete in itself, price Is. 6d. enamelled flexible cover, 
2s. cloth. 
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